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I)v,l\MtTM KNT or Tl IK I NTKKlOR, 

Bl IIKAI 'ul‘* KlMVATHiN. 

11 (fsh nufton^ Orfnhrr 12, 1 1^7 , 


Sue I have tin* honor to transmit herewith a t randat ion. prepared 
al my request hy Professor Dre.vhir. of the Fiiivorsilv of I'uli fornia. 
of a nVent aeeount of«(hr auxiliary school- ( 1 1 i 1 fs-vlndeu ) of ( ier- 
nianx. and to recommend it- |iuh]ieatinu as air G-ue of the Bulletin 
of the Bureau of Kdueatioii, • p - 

The j n’t 1 1 ili*n i of proper provision for except i until children, and 
f-jieeially for backward children. in our great city systems of schools, 
ha- lung been jvrogniv.cd a> one of great importance. It lias to do 
•Mini only with the welfare of tliu children ym media iely concerned, but 
with that of all other children in the same\sehools : for tin* necessity 
of devofing extraordinary rare and attention t < > a few backward 
men i hers of the class not infrequently, prevents the teacher from 
giving due care and attention U> the larger number of nornmUy en- 
dowed members. For both reasons, our city school authorities witlun 
the past few years have devoted much attention to ungraded classes 
and other special provision for these exceptional* children. 

It is believed that am account of a parallel movement in Germany, 
when* it has had a longer history and has reached a more advanced 
organization, will Im* of use to those who are furthering this move- 
ment in America. No one will suppose that German experience may 
U* fitted without modification into an American situation. Our 
pie welcome educational suggestions from abroad as they welcome 
desirable immigrants. They recognize them as capable of naturali- 
zation, with something good to 'offer that wp d*id not have l>efore. 
In the second or third generation, if not earlier, these newcomers 
liecome AmericpH through and through. Having a vigorous native 
*tock-4p Inigin with, we cun exercise sucli^hospitalitv with all freedom, 
v and in it lies the hope of a great enrichment of \iur national life, 
a Tlie lectures of Doctor Maennel here presented in free translation, 
together with his bibliographies, cojustitute the best account which 
I have vet seen of this plni^e of German education, and as such I 
iH'lieve the publication will be widely useful in this country. 


Very respectfully,. 


Rlmer Ellsworth Brown, 


The Se tarv of the Interior. 
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NOTH BY TRANSLATOR. 


Tin* t raiislat ion of " Vom I li 1 fssrlml \vcs<(u ’* *' hoi|o presented is not a 
strietlv litoral mu*: hut 'it* is hoped that t ho rssent ini facts and arjfu- 
inents have suffered 110 serious distortion imr inadotpiate expression, 

I here arc doubtless errors^ hut some arc uImkM unavoidable bv reason 
of tlu* involved style of the author and the nature of the subject-matter, 
under considerat ion. 

Special mention is due Miss Ida K. IlawesjM, A., reader in the 
department .of education of 'tin* University of California, for much' 
critical and w i 1 1 i n «r help in making the translation. «I have profited 
also by the criticism of my colleagues. Prof. Alexis F. Lan<r<\ of the 
Department of Kducation, and ('Drenee Paschall, M, A., instructor in 
the d(*par1inent of (hrmamand Id- that of Dr. Louis K. Klenmi and 
Mr. F. K. Upton, 6 { the I T . S. lbireau of Kducation. 

F. H. DltKHSI.AK. 

IbaiKKrK'vA (*au.. Jam/ art/ ,t! is HHi'7 , 

u The original work is entitled Vom 1 1 ilfsseimlw esoii : Serbs Yortriigc von Dr. 
It. A la < YmleKl { < 1 kTnr Prtiek mid Verbid \mi It. li. TciiImut in ladpzip, JOOri.’* 

, 1 to p. 1 >. etotli It fnPijit* tin* 7'td volume of tlie series. “Aus Natar und (ieistCK- 

welt ; Smnudinm \s IsHensrlmftJleh-KHneinverstUndliriier IhLrstclIungt'U." The 
work in dedicated to \V. Iiein, I*ii. I)., Idtl. !»., professor of junlagogy til tlie 
\ iilverslt\ of Jean .* 
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These lecture- on auxiliary schools were delivered *fn>m the 4th 
to the 10th of August. UHM. in the Knv-t Ahhe Volk>hau> at -Iona, 
a.- one of the vacation courses given there. I'pon invitation of the 
publishers tliey an* hen* presented i« the public inun. expanded form. 

May they serve tofconvineo the rentier that n due estimation of those 
children whom an unfortunate destiny has treated in a stepmotherly 
fashion in various way.-, i s not. only needful for t lie friend of new 


ul.-o for all those who ought to stand for the welfare of the people. 

If the new lu*l|x*rs in counsel and action among school j>eople. phy- 
sicians, ministers, jurists, and all friends of the people, are won over 
for the good cause, the following work will have served its purpose. 



B. Maennel. 


Halle, April, 7WJ. . 
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THE AUXILIARY SCHOOLS OF GERMANY. 


I.— HISTORICAL SKETCH. 

The beginning of auxiliary schools. for defective children -date 
from the middle of the past century. Those l>egi»nings were not 
called auxiliary schools, hut auxiliary or assisting classes. The first 
auxiliary class was established at Halle, in Prussian Saxony. Ti\ the 
minutes of the meeting of the school board, held on the :A8th and k 29th 
of Septeinlwr. 1859, is found the following proposal of Mr. Haupt, 
then principal of one of the schools: * * * "to form a special 

class for defective children, now numbering 17, with possibly two 
hours for instruction *'***. This proposal the city school ad- 
ministration carried into effect, directing a teacher from a folk school 
to give instruction for two hours' daily to those children who from any 
cause were not making progress in the folk school. Quite a ]>eriod of 
time passed by, however, before this new plan of instruction obtained 
daily in a single room for n class made up of children from the schools 
for the poor and from the folk schools, and finally included twenty 
hours of work per week. Still, the credit of founding the first auxil- 
iary class is to l>e conceded to Principal Ilnupt, who died in 1904, 
after long and effective service as privy councillor and school super- 
intendent at Merseburg. 0 

Meanwhile there was given to the project at Halle, which had been 
undertaken offhand and with only practical ends in view, a theoretical 
and mofip general foundation. K. F. Kern delivered in 18f>3 before 
the i>edagogical society of Iieip/ig his lecture on the education and 
care of defective children, in which he set forth as generally desirable 
the establishment of special schools for such children of the folk 
schools as eouki not keep pace with other children. Th. Stotzner 
published in 1(804 the first pamphlet bearing on auxiliary schools, 
giving it the title: 14 On schools for children of deficient capacity. 
First draft of a plan for the establishment of the This little 

book of 43 pages contained, in the first and theoretical part, an urgent 
appeal to all school authorities of the larger cities to establish auxil- 
iary schools, through which deficient children, who for the most paH 
later become burdensome to the community, may be developed into 

— — * ** - — r — — — — 

a Chemnlti fattplred with the establishment of her first auxiliary class In i860. 
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' useful ^tizens through Miitable teachers and properly adapted 

| instruction Stdtzner established, in cooperation with Kern, in 18 Gr>. 

\ on the occasion of the meeting of the general Herman teachers' asso* 

riatian at Leipzig, a section for pedagogical hygiene, and also in 
the same year founded ■» short-lived society for tlu^ advancement of 
the education of. mentally deficient^children. with Hanover as a 
s meeting place. 

It is noteworthy, however, that these Kern-Stotzner suggestions 
; ami appals became effective in Dresden lx? fore they did in Ixdpzig. 

j l n the year 1 8t>7 the school board of Dresden brought, about the 

• establishment of an auxiliary class for}<> mentally deficient children. 

| During the seventies (iergr and, Elberfeld established their special 

classes, while Brunswick and Ixupzig first instituted similar school 
organizations in 1881. In the ensuing rivalry of other municipal 
! * governments not to he behindhand in organizing separate auxiliary 

classes or" entire auxiliary schools, the capital city of the Km pi re 
took no part. "While entire municipal congresses, as, for example, 
that of Ihuringia, held at Ilmenau in 1S9I1, earnestly recommended 
the organization of special auxiliary classes for mentally deficient, 
i children, the school board at Herlin declined to -maintain auxiliary 
schools,, As appears from two expositions which the Zeitsehrift 
! ( fur Schulgesuiidheitspflege published in 1900 and 11*01, and acrord- 
| V 1 # t0 statements of 1\ v. (iizycki, of Herlin, in 19():i. the estah- 

1 lament of auxiliary schools was avoided, and instead auxiliary 

I classes were organized in 1898 for the weak ones among the pupils 

of the common schools: To these classes those children of the eom- 

i rnon schools are assigned who can not on account of, mental or bodily 

j deficiency taice part with success in the regular programme of in- 
i' struction. The instruction in the s|x*cinl classes is designed to so 

* advance the children that they mny either Become qualified for re*ru- 

; ,lar school work or acquire whatever preparation they are capable 

j of for the. needs of later life. k 

| Why they could not make up their minds to establish independent 

i auxiliary schools is made clear by the official report of t We Herlin 

! city authorities Jor the year 1898-99, which contains the following: 

; “A considerable number of cities have sought to attain this plnlan- 
■j * thropic object by the establishment of special schools (auxiliary 

i schools). We have, not undertaken this for two reasons: In the 

T first place, the distances to school would 1x>como> too great ; hut in 

; • the second place, the definitive assignment of children to sych a 

school would jMace upon them the stamp of inferiority for all time, 

> ■ , and often^ptematurely. We follow the plan* of retaining the child 
\l' ‘ a pupil in nis^own district, of placing him for instruction in small 
^ classes, and of bringing him bsyk irrto association with the other 
ijjjH . children as soon, as possible. Whil6 we now begin special instruction 

k I ■ ■ ■' . fr , . M • . ~ . ^ 
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with the children of the lowest classes, out' plan is, step by step and 
according to the quality of the pupils, to add to the lowest auxiliary 
class a Jiigher one, and so ou, but. always with the purpose of re- 
placing the special instruction as soon as possible by the regular." 
No class of this kind contains more than 12 children, and the num- 
ber of periods of' instruction amounts to 12 per week.* Commonly 
t here are put into the sj>ecial classes only such children as ha ve 
attended the school of the district for a period of two years without 
progress. The fixed purpose of the school management of Berlin, 
i. t\, the return of the children from special instruction hack to the 
regular schools, has seldom been accomplished. Thus in the year 
UKK1, out of the 91 special classes with Too 1 m>vs and T47 girls, only T5 
boys and 29 girls were returned to the regular schools; in consequence 
of this, practical needs alone necessitated the development of the 
system of special classes on the plan of the organized auxiliary 
schools of other German cities. Several special classes were concen- 
trated with that object in view and organized into grades, so that 
already in the year 190:4, according to the statements of 1\ v, Gizyeki, 
all the 91 special classes were distributed among 41 schools, and it is 
fo Ik j hoped thnt Berlin will proceed further in this organization, 
thus abandoning a position which hitherto no other city has thought 
worthy of imitation. 

It is of note also that the royal Prussian cdueut it>md department has 
not considered the above-described Beilin educational organization as 
worthy of recommendation. This central authority has. on the con- 
trary, put the stamp of its approval on that which has l>een built up 
at Halle and in many other German cities. Indeed, with particular 
sympathy for and regardful appreciation of what hud been done, it 
formulated regulations giving shape to the system of auxiliary schools 
in Prussia, after it had realized how valuable and essential a develop- 
ment of these new schools is to the state. " Das Zentrnlblatt frir die 
gesamte Unterriehtsverwaltung in Preiissen " furnishes gratifying 
information concerning this movement. In the first place, a circular 
of the minister, under date of the 27th of October, 1892, criticised the 
arrangement in vogue, es|x*cially in cities with great systems of folk 
schools, Vf so-called ,l finishing classes" for those children wh</ from 
any cause, were not able to reach the standard of the folk Schools. 
Next, on the 14th of Xovtmber, 1892, an investigation was made of 
such Masses of this kind as had already been established in the different 
provinces for children of school age not normally endowed, ^he 
publication of the results of this investigation was accompanied on 
June 1G, 1894, by an ordinance establishing briefly nearly all those 
jx>ints needed in the further development of auxiliary schools. The 
minister already discriminates in this between those children neg- 
lected at home and those deficient in natural endowment. Only such 
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of the latter as, ‘’during one or two years of attendance on the folk 
school, have shown that, while they are capable of instruction, they 
are not sufficiently endowed to woA in cooperation with normal 
children, are particularly indicated as needing special educational 
provision. The cooperation of the physician in the assignment of 
children who should be so provided for i of special importance, 
inasmuch as physical deformities and for hum* illnesses go ham! in 
hand with backward* mental development. Besides, the records 
of the development of individual children, such as have be’en re- 
peatedly made with discriminating carefulness, are of great value.'* 
Moreover, it was further suggested that in many of the larger cities 
means are now supplied to the end that not more than 2;*> pupils need 
be put into one cla^s, and by means of proper salaries, in addition to 
4he regular budget, excellent teachers of both sexes from the folk 
schools can lx* secured for the work in the auxiliary classes. The lat- 
ter designation, viz, auxiliary classes ( Ililfsklassen) , for subnormally 
endowed children, ’* seems to be regarded as the most suitable, in view 
of the feelings of the parents concerned, and to Ik* the one most often 
used/’ Finally, the minister recommends that instruction he given 
these classes for half an hour, that the standard of attainment in* set 
considerably lower for all such classes than for the corresponding 
classes in the folk school, indeed, that the prescrilxui work for the 
highest auxiliary class should not be more difficult than that for the 
middle class of the regular folk school, and that s|x>cial consideration 
be given to such subjects as will develop lx>dily dexterity and prae- 
tical skill. \ 

The decree of jtfhe Prussian minister of April fl, 11)01, supplies again 
a detailed account of the then-existing school provision for subnor- 
inally endowed children of sch<x>l age. It was a cause of satisfaction 
to him to know that at that time, in 42 cities of the monarchy, there 
were 91 such schools, enrolling 4,728 children in 2 311 classes. In 
respect to the question concerning the auxiliary school physician, the 
following declaration is made: u The cooperation of the physician is 
indispensable in these classes. I can^only express a lively wish, that 
by the time the next report is made, ftft auxiliary school will l>o found 
unprovided with the regular aid of a physician.” In regard to trans- 
ferring individual children from the auxiliary school into the folk 
school, the minister in the same report says: “ Ih certain pT&ees older 
children are put hack into lower classes of the folk school. This ought 
to be avoided. For the difference in age between children so trans- 
ferred and their younger classmates produces the very* difficulties 
which the auxiliary classes are designed to prevent, and they would 
sxxm go out into life from the lower claaees with ameducation inade- 
quate to earning a livelihood.” ^ 
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Thus far the activity of the Prussian ministry of education touching 
the development of instruction in auxiliary schools has gone. It has 
on the one hand approved of what already exists, aod on the other has 
stimulated the -creation of that class of schools* The teacher of a 
Prussian auxiliary school can congratulate himself on the point of 
view taken by the state authorities. Whenever a superior authority 
has faith in the insight and generosity of the larger communities, and 
in the zeal and devotion of’ all those who labor for the cause of aux- 
iliary schools, then wiis cause will make Fitter progress than when 
individual initiative is smothered by legislative prescription. So far 
as I know, the Prussian central authority has issued no coercive and 
narrowing regulations whatsoever. At present certainly its concern 
is merely to collect information regarding the measures that have lieen 
taken and recommend them for general adoption if found worthy of 
approval. 

The other German Mates soon copied the praiseworthy example set 
by Prussia: many of them, a* the kingdom of Saxony and others, 
entered simultaneously upon this work, the majority followed. Tl* 
summary appearing in the minutes of- the fourth session of the 
nawmijd association, and the proceedings relating to the foundation 
of auxTIuSy-^chools in Germany, puhl^she*!- in the " Hilfssehule," 
give the particulars concerning the provision made byy German 
municipalities for pupils of weak endowment. This npfvision has 
reached such a point, according to a report in thq^school journal 
(Sehulblatt) of Saxony of January 11, l<ft)5, that there are at this 
time in Genual \y 180 cities giving instruction in auxiliary schools 
to 492 classes enrolling 5,808 boys and 4,753 girls. Including Berlin, 
we may say that there are in Germany 583 classes, enrolling 0,023 
defective boys and 5,300 defective gjrls. 

The formation of the principals, teachers, and promoters of auxil- 
iary schoqjp into associations is to be welcomed as a gratifying out- 
come of the lively interest taken in this class of schools in Germany, 
Not only did some of the pioneers in this field in 1898 form them- 
selves into a national Association of auxiliary schools* with Doctor 
Wehrhan, city superintendent of Hanover, as president, but the 
auxiliary ^school teachers of individual provinces, smaller civil di\i- 
sions, and neighboring cities also organized themselves into assigna- 
tions. In these associations the work of the auxiliary school finds a 
steady encouragement, and everyone who serves the cause, finds therein 
incitement to nither service. 

• While thla was lu press a further report (.Inn. 2. lOOn) np)>eurcd. which 
recounts with approbation the attainment ^luring the tueuuwblle of what was 
hoped for In the enrller official documents. * 

14650—07 2 
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Discussions on \arious Mibjtvts in this field art* primed in (lie gen- 
t-i’id pedagogical pro- and in publications specially devoted to aux- 
iliary school a flairs. ! o the latter are to be added the oft -ment ioned- 
proceedings of the sessions o'f the national association, the '* Zoit- 
sehrifl fur die Bchundjnng? Srhwaehsimiiger und Kpilept iseher,” tlic 
Kindcrfelder (the organ of the movement 111 deniiiinv for aux- 
iliary schools), the “Zeitselmft fur piidagogisclu* Psychologic und 


Pathologic, the colleetions of dissertations from the iield of peda- 
gogical psychology and physiology, contributions to pedagogical 
pathology, the I lilfsschule." and the newly founded " Kos,*' a 
quarterly journal for the knowledge and treatment of abnormal 
Besides these, there, is an. extensive indepemlcnrliterature on 
the subject, so extensive, indeed. as‘to require a reliable bibliograph- 
ical guide. 


But the inoveuient for auxiliary schools has won a foothold in other 
countries. According to the ** Zeitschrift fiir SelnilgeMindheitspflegv.*' 
the special schooling of meagerly endowe^ children was first con- 
sidered in Austria in 1S!K>. At thnt time, in ptirsuunce of a regulation 
of a Men mi district school hourd, these* children were sought out in 
thevfolk schools and' "* burgher " schools, and not only “instructed in 
auxiliary classes, but a speeial department of instruction was organ- 
ized for defective children of school age*. In the year 1U02 the organ- 
ization of the association for the care of meagerly endowed children 
was planned ; this union is striving to bring about a closer connection 
between the existing schools of this kind, us well as the 1 further 
establishment of such institutions in the city, country, and community, 
and, moreover, devotes itself to the care of those dismissed from 
school qfid those* in need of legal protection. Hut. on the whole, the 
Austrian school provision for deficient children is yet on -a very low 
plane. "'Austria has only half as many classes for defieienNchihlren 
as the eity of Han>burg. ' The great majority of her abnormal chil- 
dren are without any instruction at all or remain as a burden upon 
the general folk schools/’ 

According to an account in the quarterly journal " Kos ” in lUOn, 
^tfiiTKmgtkm of Hungary is also Ixtginning foTalfe nn interest in the 
partially abptornml child. However, Since that time only one inde- 
pendent auxiliary school, with several special classes, at Budapest, 
has been reported. But it is to be hoped that the Commission for 
School Hygiene will actively engage in organizing them and that the 
admirable views urged by its chairman. Dr. A. v. Naray, oCSzabo, 
concerning 'the special scientific training of teachers for them will 
produce their desired effect, so that a sufficient number of auxiliary 
schools for the subnormaTly endowed may be established in Hungary. 

In Switzerland Auxiliary classes have existed since 1888. Basel 
? and pern each claim the credit for firsf establishing special instfuc- 
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tic.n for siibnornnillv endowed children in the Cantons. But they did 
not long continue alone in this work. A great nnnilier of other cities 
soon followed their example, so that by 1 !>():{ there were as many as 
auxiliary classes in Switzerland, enrolling 1.0‘it; children.' In 
these classes • >•> teachers ( 1*2 men. 42,' women ) were giving* instruction. 
In order that (hey might secure as much uniformity u~ possible in 
the development of auxiliary schools, the Swiss Public Welfare So- 
ciety ( Srhwejy.erisehe ( icnieinniitzige ( tcsellsclui ft ) determined in 
ISfS to estaj^osh a course of instruction for teachers of special classes. 
Ill's plan was realized, a'nd the course wa~ given in the (first quarter 
of the School year I Still- 1 POO at Zurich with marked success. 

In Itiiiy 1 there are at the present tune no regular auxiliary classes. 
In several of the larger eit iei of the Kingdom, however, the backward 
pupils of the elementary schools are grouped together under the 
instruction of a woman teacher. The national association for the 
care of weak-minded children, which was organized in lS'iS, had in 
mind, among other things, to urge that instruction in auxiliary classes 
he given in connection ditli the regular elementary schools. All 
pupils who' were not too far Ixdow the normal in mental ability were 
to have in these classes instruction within their power of jcompYehen- 
sion. According t„ K. Richters account, there was founded at Rome 
in the year IbOO a kind of teachers’ seminary, where teachers of both 
sexes might Uynade familiar with the treatment of defectives and 
with the means to serve and care for them. Independent of the 
above-mentioned national association, an asylum school for poor chil- 
dren of weak minds was started at Rome in 18!Mt by I)r. Santo, de 
Sanctis, a university professor. This school offers a dav home to 
about 40 pupils. The preceptress, who is an elementary school- 
teacher. works under the direction of 'the fouuder. a prominent psy- 
i hiatrist. A teacher for training the children to speak. normally, one 
for physical training, and one. for music cooperate with her in this 
work. However, from the report of this institution made on April 
lb, 1!KM, and also from a letter written by the amiable and enthusiastic 
director concerning the nVanagement, it is learned that no programme 
of studies is regularly carried out. Since the so-called medico-peda- 
gogical method prevails in this asylum school, more weight is given 
to medical and general educational considerations in conducting it 
than to formal school instruction. It is not in place hero to pass 
judgment on the scope of the work of Prof. Snnte de Sanctis, aJso 
described by K. Richter, or upon its practicability and results. It 
may be said in passing that as compulsory school attendance obtains 
only up to the tenth year of age, it is plain that it will require much 
persistent labor before even the general aims of the national associa- 
tion, the aims had in view by the philanthropic and intellectually 
superior circles in Italy, can be even approximately attained. 
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In France, t hoy arc not yet fully convinced of the great value of 
general treatment for weakly endowed children. .To he sure, accord- 
ing to Dr. J. Morin in the Parisian journal. Foi et Vie, of Novomho^ 
16, 1904, Seguin, J. Most, and Hourneville have made investigations, 
respectively, upon the mental, moral, and serial capabilities of^lefec- 
•tiyes; but aside from the reports on the medico-pedagogical method 
which is employed at Hicetre, near Paris, I know* nothing of schools 
for weak-minded children in France. The complaint of the author 
of the essay “ Pour lcs en funts a norm mix *' in the " Manuel general de 
Tinstruetion primaire *' for 1004 is therefore warranted when he says: 
w The most autocratically ruled States of Kurope have made instruc- 
tion democratic, and have opened schools for all their ‘-objects, in 
which nervous, deaf and dumb, or idiotic, as well as healthy children, 
can be instructed. With us the opposite is the case: while our 
scholars were the fiM to point out the means to alleviate the natural 
defects of mankind, the teaching of ubnormals lias become >n exclu- 
sive tlutt^the families concerned are often compelled to permit, their 
children to grownup as chance wills. Oh, you poor creatures, pre- 
destined to remain unarmed in'tbe struggle for existence. *' 

Russia, Germany's eastern neighbor, also knows nothing of auxil- 
iary classes. In St. Petersburg there has been, so far as can be 
learned, since 1S8:? a medico-educational inst it ution managed by 
* Doctor Maljarewski. Here $ifc received idiots and feebly endowed 
children from wealthy circles. Another institution at St. Petersburg, 
maintained by the religious'* Order of the Mother of God " and aided 
by the empress dowager, receives, it is said. epilm>tic» and idiotic 
children from homes of poverty, and has been giving to them since 
1903 school instruction also. 

Richer and more positive, comparatively speaking, are the reports 
from Sweden’. According to the Swedish Teachers 1 Journal of 
Decern her, 1904 (Die sell wed ische Ddirerzeitung). Stockholm will 
WablisR this year auxiliary classes in tlu^folk schools. The folk 
school teachers of the Swedish capital have, since 1900 and 1901. 
directed the attention of the school authorities to those '* abnormal 
children who nre hindered in' their development, M and pointed out the 
necessary methods of Instruction for such children. At the same time 
it was shown by Dr. G. Helistrnni tFfat of the 25,089 pupils of the folk 
schools in Stockholm, 87, or 0.35 per cent, were foolish, and 473, or 
1.88 per cent, were backward. The superior authorities of the munici- 
pal folk schools have determined, in cooperation with the folk school 
teachers, to establish during the next year a number of auxiliary 
, classes for backward children, in each of which the number of children 
shall not exceed 12. The children mustdiave attended school -from two 
■to six terms (“Termine”) without making progress, and can be 
admittqpjl only after a medical examination Instruction, which is 
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not In exceed -four hours daily. L to 1 m* imparled by women teachers 
who \ ohmteer to do thL work. * 

According to private, information, auxiliary *rhooN have l>een 
established after the fashion of T h*rman models at Christiania, Her- 
<ren, and 1 rondli jem, in Norway. Copenhagen in Denmark has had 
an it uxiliu r\ school since 1000. We learn from the account of a 
journey made hv Schenk in Holland and Helgimu in 1000, and 
pti hi ished in the h ‘ Kindcrfeldor." of the auxiliary school system 
in these* countries. lie explains to the reader how aetivelv. especially 
on the. part of physicians, they arenueeting the educat ional m*etls of 
their ahnormal children. 

Similar things can in* said of Lngland. Ih*re t.he auxilinrv school 
system has heen <h*veloped almost exactly aceonLhig to Jhe Herman 
model. A sWalled permissive act " of the yeai«Bfc^pnts the matter 
in the haml^nf communities. who at their pleasure’ do or do not adopt 
the statutory regulations for auxiliary school instruction. The adop- 
tion of the provisions of the law makes it binding upon a citv ^ to 
place the auxiliary schools founded hv it under tin* supervision of 
State authorities, hut it t hereby obtains a share in State aid, pa^d 
according to tin* report of the inspector. ( )ne of the most important 
provisions of the law L the rule for compulsory school attendance up 
to the sixteenth year of nge.« .The KnglLh auxiliary schools have, 
from one to three classes; women teachers give instruction in 'them. 

I he first school for the instruction of subuonually endowed children 
was opened in London in the year lS«w. Their number so increased 
that in there were. <H) schools with :i.0W pupils. Nevertheless 

this ninnlHT is not considered at nil adequate: for within a short time 
almost' as many more schools will In* established, so that more than 
e.OOO children will he enrolled. Hut London, with perhaps !»,0(K)'or 
10.000 defective children to care for, is not alone in taking advantage 
of the permissive act : a great number of cities are following the lead 
set by the capital city in tlu* care of mental defectives, and in the year 
H>0:i at Manchester an auxiliary school association was formed after 
die Herman type, to whose work belongs also the care of phvsicallv 
defective children. 

A p\\0 for auxiliary schools in* tlu* United States was formulated 
about the same time that one was in Ln gland. Up to the year 1SP4, 
mentally backward children in the regular public school classes were 
^ treated just ns children spoded bv neglect. Hoth classes were sent 
to so-called disciplinary schools. Hut when the character of minor 

a Tln* lopil miuireinentM for schools for defective mid epileptic children In 
Lughind provide that **no child may he mhnitted at Icmh than 7 years of njre. or 
retained after reaching the ajfe of Id.” This is )K*rmistdve rather than compul- 
sory education lu our sense of the term. — T ranslator. 
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mental idmormalitic'* wa* made known, least *Vt some degree, 
through luveMigations in child study, public and private classes were 
establisluvj for backward children in connection with the regular 
public schools. There were in the United States last year, according 
to private information, 27 State and 2S private school- of this nature, 
.According to the oflicial advance sheets [of the Report of t)ie Com- 
missioner of Education | from Washington, there were, in liMKJ, *jo 
State schools with 277 teachers ;uul 12.079 pupils'vurolled, aml % l2 
private institutions, with 02 teachers and -195 pupils. ’ The great 
majority of the pupils are put into schools of three classes, each of 
which js limited to In pupils. 1 he teachers are, for the most part, 
women; for among the 277 teachers in the State schools then; are 
only M men. I he superintendents ot these x hools an* in tln^inain 
physicians ami make animal reports to the Commissioner of Educa- 
tion at Washington. In these reports, which are published in advance 
sheets, the reader may find many valuable observations and much 
practical inforiAution. 

Finally, it should be mentioned that news has reached us from 
Australia of an auxiliary school movement there. According to 
private information, special classes have existed in Sydney and Mel- 
bourne for several years'. , 

The foregoing review of the widening movement for auxiliary 
schools makes it, clear that the idea has taken firm hold, not as t ho 
“work of individual Hotspurs, 1 * but much more ps a world-wide 
call to duty of all those circles to which the culture of mankind makes 
special and genuine appeal. Many a different conception with 
respect to the tasks and their performance exists. Still, there, is 
much unanimity in those countries wo have mentioned. Tin* greater 
cities, often the capitals, of smaller or greater States, with their 
industrial population, fofin the point of attack and the place foi^ 
the development of auxiliary school*. Now and then a private sani- 
tarium which has the care of the abnormal children of well-to-do 
parents Iwcomes the pattern for school arrangements for the poorest 
classes. The tendency everywhere is to organize the* single, classes 
into schools, either in connection with the public schools or in com- 
plete independence. Often these newest forms of schools are in- 1 
chided in the highest school administration of the land In order to 
guarantee a uniform developments The desire for uniformity pre- 
vails over all, but not to such an extent as to crush individual differ- 
ences, provided they are traditionally or scientifically grounded. 

This freedom extends itself to the purposes, to the methods of 
organization, to the colaborers, and not least of all, to the measures 
employed. Indeed, the views concerning the children who are to 
attend are willingly granted the widest scope. Hence, the weak- 
minded pupils are not always clearly distinguished from the meagerly 
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endowed. The consequence of this vague distinction is usually tin? 
prevalence of idiotic chililrcn in the auxiliary sdmoL and the repres- 
sion of a rational didactic method in favor of a medico-pedagogical 
method. In (Imnany. the native land of institutions for meagerlv 
endowed .ptipiU. we hold firmly, and a* I believe, rightlv so, to the 
didactic principle, and preserve the character of a school, and 'vet 
with. all duo.* regard to the result.', medical investigations. Expe- 
rience teaches that the school administrations of different countries 
follow the example set by ( iermany and acknowledge her laudable 
guidance in t he auxiliary school movement. , 

t 


II.— REASONS FOR THE ESTABLISHMENT OF AUXIL- 
IARY SCHOOLS. ^ 

' Before the movement begun which has just hecn mentioned it was 
the task of the folk school to take'charge of and advance all pupils, 
even tho>e.' who from the first were incapable of advancement/ It 
was taken as a matter of course, unworthy of special thought, that 
that institution of learning which gave to the children the minimum 
amount of that knowledge which a child of the lowest classes must 
have, should also take care of such pupils as could not keep pace at all 
with their fellows. Perhaps this matter-of-course attitude was, on the 
one hand, the expression of a certain helplessness in the face of many 
inexplicable psychical phenomena of childhood, hut/on the other 
hand, it was tlu* nmtTi fostat ion of an opinion which even yet Is not 
entirely suppressed, that the /oik school m£d not form too compre- 
hensive ideas of Rio minimum of elementary education: it must not 
ad\ auctj too quickly in the mnstej’iirvof the. subjects of instruction 
and disregard the average endowment of the pupils: so it will do no 
harm it it. is Checked in its upward striving by some proper ballast, 
finally, the schoolman has also contributed Jus share* that no segre- 
gation in the folk school should l>o made. Impressed by the omnipo- 
tence of the cat edict i al aft of instruct ion and by the marvelous 
power of discipline in the school, ho’wduld gladly believe that lit' 
could always successfully influence in their intellectual developiient 
all the pupils intrusted to him. ' 

k or these ideas suggested — ideas which nowadays may seem exag- 
gerated— we can find, however, a real background when we thUik of 
the school conditions of the not very distant past. We need only to 
carry our thoughts hack to the public school conditions under which 
we lived in the seventies, and even in the eighties, of the last century. 

The teacher of the primary class in the/olk school has seventy or 
more pupils assigned to him. Their parents do nofeonsider it neces- 
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sary to give him any helpful information regarding certain peculiari-' 
ties of their little ones. For the most part they are happy to know 
the little tormentors are in more or less capable hands. Now begins 
the teacher’s hard work. As far as he can, he tries to be of equal serv- 
ice to all the children of his class, both as regards development and 
instruction. As the teacher of a lower class is. generally a l)cginner 
in his art, a long time passes before his eyes are opened to the con- 
duct of some of his pupils. In the normal school, to iVsure. he was 
told not to treat all children alike; yet as a normal school student he 
carried away the cheerful impression into his practical work that 
instruction possessing logical sequence and clearness of thought and 
consistent uruj- inexorable discipline can be simply all-powerful in 
the expansiont^Kl unfolding of little— yes. even the smallest — minds'. 

Soon, however, difficulties arose in his honest effort to satisfv 
the demands of the prescribed course, of study. Not only were there 
children in the class who failed entirely to comprehend or repeat 
the work, but gradually he found children from whom he could 
not draw a single word. Other pupils, again, could not submit to 
his discipline, and by their restlessness brought the whole class 
into disorder. As a true follower of Pestalozzi, the teacher gave 
himself up to these pupils, who were so much below the. desired 
average of the class, and tried to induce them to cooperate in the 
class work ; but even when his demands cm them were but small, 
his indulgence and patience were not rewarded in the least. Then 
he los£ his patience occasionally and became a stern judge of every 
misbehavior and failure to do the work. 

These judging scenes in the class, which came oftener and oftener, 
and were a continual source of excitement and annoyance for the 
teacher, afforded also a series of deep sorrows for the pupils in 
question. They do not understand why the teacher is so> strict 
with them. They only feel that their coihrades are not only indif- 
ferent to their troubles, but even like to make fun of them. • As a 
result their sensitive natures harden and their weakened minds 
are more and more stunted. Indifferently they sit there during 
lessons, filled with the eager desire to stay far away from, school. 
If u £ to this time the teacher lost patience only now. and^again, 
as ,he tried to benefit these pupils who hindered his pro^r^ss so N 
greatly, now his whole interest in them disappears once* for} all. 
Next he takes care that the pupils who sit near them are removed 
from the sphere of their unwholesome ihfluencel Then he leaves 
them to themselves, and thus m^kes them entirely passive listeners. 

But now comes the time for. promotions. How happy the teacher 
ia to. take his capable pupils on to the higher class and leave behind 
those who only annoyed him. With the .recommendation “ irre- 
daimahl© dregs” and “ troublesqjfoe ballast,” they are handed "over 
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to his successor, and a new year of troubles begins for pupils and I 
teacher. Indeed, shall the pupils who possibly even in the second 
year do not reach the class standard continually remain in this one 
class? The view that the perpetual sameness of the subjects must at 
last deaden even the little intellect left leads to the final decision 
’that at least the oldest members of the “ dregs/' on account of their ' 
age, should be allowed to gQ on to a higher class. It is thought that ‘ 

# fthe stimulus of new subjects* may arouse new lif^ in those minds 
^'hich gradually have become indifferent. Unfortunately the result 
does not come up to the expectation. The scholars marked out in 
their class by the difference of age must put up with much rudeness 


from their fellows, and possibly often hear from the teacher himself 
that nothing in the world can be done with them. So it is no wonder 
if all ^ilf- respect finally dies out ; they have no more confidence in 
themselves, and are still more in the way in the school. 

With each succeeding year the teacher wishes more earnestly to get 
rid of those pupils who so entirely mar the favorable impression 
which 1 his class might make, but ever and again must he suppress 
his desire r for only two possible ways are open to the folk school 
to rid itself of burdensome and absolutely incapable pupils. In one 
case it is the reformatory sclnx)l, which operts its doors, however, only 
to incorrigible vagabonds; in the other, an institution for idiots 
can take in a child which is a common danger on account of its 
entire helplessness or its imbecility. Whoever has tried to bring 
either proposal before the authorities knows how hard it is to place 
a child in either one of these institutions. 

Taking for grunted, then, that among the nnpromoted pupils, who 
in the course of time are pushed into the middle classes, only a very 
small number are fit subjects for the above-mentioned institutions, 
what is to become of the others, who are more numerous and whom 
the folk school dare not and can not shut out? Since it has no right 
<o expel a child on account of lack of natural endowment, the arrival 
of confirmation time must be awaited, when his dismissal from school 
will be authorized. 

Now, just imagine eight such lost, years — years of unsatisfactory 
work and annoyance for the teacher: years of handicapping and mis** 
-leading for the pupil of average ability, and. finally, years of stunting 
at body and soul for the mentally deficient. Should hot a change 
have taken place early in order to prevent all the annoyance, nil the 
disappointments, and all the bodily as well as spiritual harm, for thp 
latter especially will stand in the way of the neglected pupil as he goes 
out into life? 

And is it an honor for the honest work of the folk school when 
pupils who have been confirmed in church are dismissed from ita 

lower and middle classes? \Sou wlfl answer, “If nowadays such 

‘ * 
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things should happen in the folk school the inspectors of the citv 
school administration have probably not been able to effect what 
proper earlier help would surely have brought about. They should 
have proceeded as follows : The manufacturing pluces. which are here 
specially in question, should build public schoolhouses for a small" 
number of classes in districts of equal size, in order to prevent free 
wandering from school to school among the pupils; the number of 
pupils in the classes should l>e lowered from 70 to fiO at the highest ; 
the^ school principals are to be told to dispense with all unnecessary 
material in the curriculum; tlv educative influence of the personality 
of a good teacher is not to be broken up or lost by a yearly change, dr 
even by departmental teaching in the different classes." 

Any public school teacher or principal who has watched the rapid 
^ growth of an industrial town will have to recognize the great 
demands Tm the unselfishness of the city' authorities and the best 
insight of the city school directors into that which is for the good of 
the school. \\ hat inspectors, school administrators, and argument 
could dt> at„the time has been done in the city communities. And yet 
the goal is not reached, namely, that each year all the pupils should 
be advanced equally, relatively speaking, in their education. . 

In a German educational paper of October 9, 1904 (Die Allge- 
meine Deutsche Lehrerzeitung), Mr. Wagner quotes a notice from the 
Christian World, of Vienna, whic^i may serve here as proof of this: 
“Just visit once the folk schools in the so-called workingmens' dis- 
tricts, in h avoriten and Ottakring, aild seeJiow many children of the 
first or second class of the folk school have almost completed the 
time of their compulsory attendance. Regarding how many children 
i9 it written in the register: 1 Promoted to next class only on account 
of his age and size!’ How many children leave school without 
having mastered even the elements of reading andWriting! ?1 

Mr. Wagner gives -another similar statement from a daily news- 
paper, which picturesihe ’Conditions in London. It is as follows: 

Judge (to a 10-yen r-old boy who Is physically extraordinarily well developed) : 
“Why don't you work?" Roy: “I can't." Mother: “He will be 1.1 tills year 
and can leave school." Judge to boy: “ In which dans were you?" Boy: “ In 
the first” (which corresponds to our lowest). Judge*: "But that Is the infant 
class. 8ay, my boy. how many weeks art* there ju a year?" Boy; '• I don't 
know." Judge: “Did no one ever tell you?’* Boy: “No,” Judge : "How 
maay days nre there In a week?" Boy: “1 don't know,” Mother: “In cer- 
tain llnea bu Is not very talented, hut In others he Is just that mueh cleverer. 
Yesterday morning he took a shilling o\it of bis brothor*TTWK»ket and spent two 
hours eating and drinking In the public house* He won't \Jork : be only wants 
to eat and drink." ' 

{Sven if nowadays in Germany children are no longer sent out into 
life from the lowest? class, there are unfortunately still enough who 
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leave with the very imperfect education of the third school grade, 
having remained as the dregs of the school for eight years. 

An analysis of the " dregs v which never advance properly in the 
school would give us perhaps the following groups of pupils: 

1. Children who have difficulties of speech, are weak sighted, hard 
of hearings or epileptic. Some years there will be strikingly few of 
these, others again, more. How they can hinder the teacher's work 
ought to be wed enough known. And yet even these pupils have a 
right to harmonious development in the school. For them, therefore, 
a modern hygienic or curative pedagogy would make special pro- 
vision in the form of courses for correcting their speech, or form 
special classes for those hard of hearing, the weak sighted, and the 
epileptic. This kind of separate treatment can really show great 
results, hut, unfortunately, in many a community tiie establishment 
of such special classes is a wish which, for mafo reasons can not be 
realized. § 

■ ± Probably the pupils who lihve constantly lagged behind in the 
lower classes of the folk school have healthy organs of sense and 
s[>eech, hut they are not in a position to properly work over the 
stimuli of the outer world into higher psychical products. Besides 
this, many a titne this working over process go^s on so slowly that a 
continuous forcing to strained attention, an endless drill in the folk 
school class, really harm such a child. But would it therefore be 
justifiable to take away from him all the influence of proper school 
training? * 

Decades passed in the folk school before the view l>ecame general, 
first, that there can really be children who, as a result of their 
•abnormal psychical powers, prove the powerlessness of all didactic 
art, and then that t heir condition should l>e the cause of the establish- 
ment of a school specially adapted to their needs. Next, critical 
observers among practical, schoolmen awakened wider interest in 
the various types established by such observations. Then the re- 
search work of the exact 'psychologist and the psychiatrist began, 
always helped on by the individual observer, and gradually developed 
a more general insight into the abnormal development of the child, 
n development which demands special treatment at home and in 


school. 

The presentation of the preceding course of development in the 
matter of auxiliary schools lifts been able to show considerable una- 
nimity ui this insight. As far as I know, only one expression of the 
other side of the question has been made public. J. II. Witte ascribes 
the establishment of auxiliary schools to the influence of an almost 
•obtrusive activity on the part of cdfiigin hot-heads'and their Clever 
scheming. Thatjfe a - startling statement. However, Witte really 
does not wish tonstartle. He gives reasons for his assertion. He * 
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thinks that the auxiliary schools withdraw the mentally deficient 
I pupils from the helpful influence of the more gifted, and that the 
effort to benefit a class made up only of the deficients can never U* 
j successful. Rather let the disobedient pupils be put in among the 
! obedient, one-third weak-minded pupils among: two-thirds strong. 

This old school recipe is certainly often applied by individualizing 
teachers when they are dealing with pupils who are often inattentive, 
i frivolous at times, and now and then indolent. If, however, even 
with the very best intentions, the pupil can not be attentive at. all, if 
he is continually forced by bodily deficiencies to remain mentally 
indolent, if. further, his n^oral balance remains unsteady on account 
\ nian Y illnesses, is it not better to bring about a v separation as soon 

j as possible? The so-called letter environment in the class can never 
spur him on to anything letter. To see oneself surpassed by those 
about one embitters the mind, and this, during and after the gloomy 
i school days, may hasten on all kinds of moral defects, often to the 
\ detriment of human society. 

How different, on the other hand, is the mental attitude of a child 
trained in an auxiliary class! He is enlivened, stimulated, his whole, 
i emotional attitude is changed. Now lvo soon notices that he. makes 

| a certain progress with other fellow-pupils, that the teacher is con- 

cerned with him as with all the , others; now he is also withdrawn 
from the scorn of his classmates, because the teacher's harsh words 
1 and corporal punishment have been changed into kindly treatment. 
Besides, the instruction is now suited to his mental horizon, to his 
field of view, so that rays of increasing enlightenment sometimes fall 
into the gloomy twilight of his mind. Of course this mental progress 
will not be seen at once. Time is needed for him to accustom himself 
to new conditions, for a weakened or abnormal mind needs a longer 
time and often, too, more powerful supports than a normal one. 
But tirdl will, finally, with the aid of the inspiriting consciousness of 
!, being able to do something, make firm the unstable moral balance, so 
that it is a real philanthropic duty to separate the mentally weak 
j!« ' pupils from the mentally strong. And when Witte calls u the coup- 
ling together of the weak with the weak* a measure of superior 
strength imposed upon burdensome weakness, he is overlooking the 
Si fact that a child gets along l>est in that circle whose memlxTs are 
] nearest to his own mental condition. Thus, pedagogy makes no 

i confession of failure in speaking of separating the dull pupils from 

* the more gifted and placing them in a special class or school, 
j Witte advances further an objection of a hygienic nature against 
j the establishment of an auxiliary school, “ The weak-minded, being 
siokly and physically incapable of resisting disease, naturally become 
sources of epidemics.” But this contention is also unsound. To begin 
£, w: Utf at the Suggestion of the State authorities, every auxiliary school 
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in Prussia is under constant medical supervision ; in the next place, the 
teachers are gradually so t&ught by practical experience that they are 
finally able, working hand in hand with the physicians, to avoid the 
spread of diseases; moreover, whoever has observed health conditions , 
among auxiliary school pupils for a number of years, can prove that 
they are attacked by children's diseases much less than folk school 
pupils. The reason fbr this lies in the fact that these pupils have 
already had nearly all the infectious diseases before coining to the 
auxiliary school, and are now suffering from the results of these. 

these special classes can not very well be the points of departure 
and the sources of epidemic diseases. 

Finally. Witte is not afraid to accuse the champions of the auxil- 
iary school* of materialistic tendencies. According to him, they 
fall for the most part victims m me superficial advocates of scien- 
tific medical theories which an* still unproved, and of the so-called 
experimental psychology, according to which it i* alleged that the 
mental life is entirely dependent, upon the physical, the spiritual 
existence upon the bodily — a view which is us sad as it is false." 

Tins is not the place to discuss the well-known ignoramus," the 
sad avowal* that the investigator may l>o able to recognize individ- 1 
ual expressions and workings of the spiritual life, and occasionally 
to prove as well their dependence upon physical conditions, but that 
it Will always be impossible for him to arrive at a clear idea of the 
unity of the mental and the physical. The practical schoolman 
knows very well this limitation, and of course does not fall into a 
materialistic channel when he asserts: “This child shows certain 
mental peculiarities as a result of disease, which he either inherited 
or contracted after birth, and does not make progress in the folk 
school. Hut he is not responsible for his weak condition. He can 
not make any intellectual progress in the ordinary school because his 
organism is more or less abnormal.” Let it be granted that the 
brain processes give no direct clew as to how the spiritual life, as such, 
comes to exist, and let a divine endowment be assumed to these proc- 
esses; psychiatry and experimental psychology can unfortunately 
reveal plainly enough at times that this divine gift in man is so 
small, and in addition is so held within bodily .limits, that a, disre- 
gard or even a contempt for the physical may be fatal to this 
endowment This view no practical schoolman can repudiate* jYet 
he by no means needs to confess himself a disciple of the so-called 
u medical pedagogy,” which takes most delight in proving an inner 
economic activity of the brain and regards the whole convex cerebral 
surface as a deposit of moving memory pictures, 
v It must indeed be recognized, says L, Striimpell, that medical 
therapeutics has placed in a clear light the dependence of a normal 
development of thebodily life upon a rightly directed psychic life, 
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and has pointed to the manifold injuries to the body resulting from a 
false pedagogical practice. Biit therapeutics has its hunts. Above 
• alb it can not be the guardian of the whole realm of pedagogy: it 
must hold itself aloof from speculations which lack the basis of 
experience. And experience regarding the development of the hodilv 
and spiritual life of the child, tor example, is comparatively recent, 
and demands so much deepening and !)i*oadening that purely mate- 
rialistic* speculations are attended with risk, * 

But upon such data, which we may rightly call snpe^gicinl. we do 
not base the necessity for the auxiliary school. Bather it will help 
to understand the child with his psychical deficiencies and good qual- 
ities on a basis of observation already authenticated. For r ii is pur- 
pose the teacher uses the demonstrable results of child psychology, 
and works especially in the tield of so-called psychopathic deficiency 
in childhood. This idea, used first by Koch and later bv Triipcr, 
marks the great intervening realm l>et ween the sickly and the healthy 
mind, which is as rich in its phenomena as it is difficult- to recognize. 
We shall not characterize them here. It is enough to have noted 
their existence, which, with all due consideration of the physical 
basis, am not make apparent the depondenee of the spiritual being 
• upon the physical. As u result, the odfmn of materialism can* never 
be attached to the champions of the auxiliary school, and the basis 
for the necessity of its establishment can not lx 1 called uncertain or 
> superficial. 

The, occasion for the establishment- of auxiliary schools is there- 
fore given, in spite of Witte, by the real— not imaginary — existence 
of pupils who can not l>e advanced in the folk school. These chil- 
dren are perhnps not simply dull, but those who, for various reasons, 
do not think, f&e^ and will normally, and so are incapable of follow- 
ing the regulat^ school work. For them, therefore, the common 
school — the ordit^ry school— is not the place which can awaken or 
improve their weak or abnormal psychical qualities. On the con- 
trary, the regular school, with its order and activity, will be a place 
of torture, for them, which suppreCsses still more the little good that 
remains in their weakened minds, and this to the detriment of 
society, members of which they will be later on. For all larger 
districts, in which a number of such children are found, it is there- 
fore an absolute neceasity to Have a class for their special aid. 

But is the folk school the only one having pupils who, for various 
reasons, can not in any way be advanced? The teachers in the mid- 
dle schools, the preparatory schools, as well as in the higher schools 
for boys and girls, will certainly be able to think of individual pupils 
who might far better have stayed away from these schools. In his 
school Investigations, Leubuscher found two mentally abnormal 
among 165 pupils at the Meininger Realgymn&sium. Certainly this 
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one secondary school is not distinguished from all others in this 
regard. Luqucr says even that the defectives among the well-to-do 
classes art*, comparatively speaking, not less numerous than those 
from the working classes. At first glance this seem exaggerated. 
Hut whoever knows Hernia's estimates and has read V Itenburg's 
splendid e.\])ositipn-of the art of psychological observation, ’ ill have 
to agree with La q tier. 

Now. tin* secondary school ha* an advantage over the folk school, 
and in. this east* it is jui enviable one. namely, the privilege of dis- 
missing unfit ptt])il>. Strangely enough, it seldom uses this privi- 
lege. This L th e east* heeause the seliool directors seldom succeed 
in making well-educated people of high standing in society under- 
stand that their deficient children suffer much from the work which 
the school must demand and from the external organization of school 
lift*. They torture the chilli with private lessons, or give him over 
to pedagogical bunglers. La* fore they realize that the work of the 
higher school can not be accomplished anti mustered by the untai- 
ented, poorly endowed children of rich parents. For such children 
special schools or special institutions, as. ./or example, Triiper’s 

Erziehungsheim," arc more appropriate then the regular school. 


III.— ADMISSION PROCEDURE. 

We have previously shown that, to the detr.ment of the school, 
children arc frequently kept l>eliind, some in the first year, others in 
the second or third year, who might letter l>e placed in an auxiliary 
class or sehoot. We have now these questions to answer: When is 
the. pro|H>r time to remove these children from the school, and how 
can we lx* at. all sure that no pupil is unjustly placed in the auxiliary 
seh<x)l ? 

In the development of our pupils, which is often spasmodic and 
sometimes very one-sided, it may happen that the teacher of the reg- 
ular school, allowing himself to be guided by the m<x>d of the mo- 
ment, may without reflection deny that this or that pupil has any 
talent whatever, and declare him a fit candidate for the auxiliary 
school. Or it can easily happen that by his unfortunate home condi- 
tions, his being overburdened with manual labor outside of school 
hours, and by irregular attendance at school, which is perhaps a re- 
sult of frequent change of residence on the part of his parents, a 
child may be mentally injured to such an extent that the teacher 
becomes impatient and is soon ready to propose that he be placed in a 
special class. Finally, it is possible in individual cases that, owing to 
repeated instances of punishment, the pupil develops a certain de- 
fiance which ;for the time being prevents all mental progress, and the 
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teacher develops an aversion which keeps alive in him 4hc desire to 
bring £bout the removal of such elements from the school. Are the 
authorities, then, to consider the proposals in all the cases mentioned i 
But the fate of the pupils must not l>e dependent on 4 he moods or 
prejudices of the class teacher. Therefore the school principal 
idiould advise every teacher who makes there proposals to spend more 
time in wider observation. Sometimes, especially with chddrendn 
intermediate grades, it is helpful to transfer them to another tiugwr. 
A change of classes often has the same effect iu: a change ofjrfr on a 
sulv person, hvorything must U* tried in order to prevent the dis- 
missal from the public school, as incapable of learning, of nnv child 
who can to any extent lie Umelited there. To do this the teacher of 
tlu* regular school must U* more psychologically trained than form- 
ally, that lie may be more* an educator than an instructor!" And in 
truth be must have developed not -only a profound umlerMahding of 
normal children and a deep interest in their treatment, but he mist 
also show at least a general acquaintance with the development of 
the child soul, which so easily lx*<-omes abnormal. Naturally, in 
thinking of the ph/sical and mental good of the individual pupil, 
the teacher must not lost* sight of the*whole class; but, at least in the 
ease of the most conspicuous pupils in his class, lu* has to give valid 
reusons for his proposal of separation which arc ha>ed upon con- 
siderable observation. In other words, the folk-school teacher, ns 
well as every other teacher, must be able to detect readily the signs of 
mental deficiency in children. 


At present there is much discussion, to Is- sure, regarding the 
proper representation of the conception "weak-mindedness” 
(Schwachsinn), and regarding the classification of its various phe- 
nomena; every investigator in this field tries to find other words 
when he wishes to express the idea of weak-mindedness. In the 
practical conduct of the public school, however, we are not con- 
cerned with -scientific definitions and distinctions' but with the 
gradual understanding of the deviations 'of a child nature from its 
normal path of development. And the school, with its systematic 
activity, offers abundant and undoubtedly the ls*st opportunity for 
the determination of the spiritual condition of the child. 

Many a child afflicted from birth mhy develop at home pretty 
much as other children, except perhaps more slowly, but at «ehool 
it shows very strikingly that it is not able to meet the hifeh demands 
•which, for example, the first two school years make upon every child. 
Either it.appears to be indifferent during the lessons (apathetic), or 
apparently keenly interested, but without any deep mental participa- 


•Thl* recoinmengntlon ha* recently again been made by O. Wanke. In hla 
Piychlatrle und l’ttd«r|Ogilr (Wiesbaden, Bergmann, 1006). ' 
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tion in them (erethistic). . In throne cast 1 the ^Itihl gets tired very 
easily, and li is eves grow dull, localise he enn not grasp all the con- 
crete details of the material of instruction, and because the reflec- 
tion necessary fur the comprehension of the subject presented is 
wearisome. Hy an examination the teacher can very deafly set 1 the 
narrow runge of his knowledge, and also that his ideas are discon- 
nected and lack all systematic arrangement. As a result, his memory 
seems to l>e a mere sieve. his judgments are never decided, and liis 
conceptions are never fully formed. In the other case., the pupil in . 
apparently very much interested in the N subject presented hy the 
* teacher, is probably very attentive, but his attention is soon dis- 
tracted. Any object* at all which. apjxmls to his senses can not be 
overlooked by him, hut must be observed carefully. 'Continuous at- 
tention is for him an utter impossibility. Even his tendency to 
motor activity prevents Uim from carrying out any possible resolu- 
tion he may haveHiade* to he attentive. Such a pupil simply can not 
sit still; in spite of all the teacher's comtnands he has to move his 
head, hands. ;ind feet and would like l>est of alb to run about .the 
class room. 

Another case may come to the notice* of the observant teacher. 
Sometimes a child appe.ars apathetic only Ix'caiis^a defect of s|>ecrh 
has made him silent. Perhaps during the first weeks at school he 
tried to take part in the lessons, lait he was made conscious of his 
deficiency hy the teacher's criticisms and still more by his school- 
mates' teasing, and now he <ran not he persuaded to reveal by speech 
what all his brooding means. When tin* defects of the child's organs 
of speech are easily seen, his unwillingness to sjxmk in the presence 
of others is readily explained. Put a divided palate, an abnormally 
developed uvula, or an abnormal tongue arc not so easily discovered 
as Ixung the causes o*f faulty speech. And when we’ think how nu- 
merous ar£ the difficulties of speech which come under the general 
Ifends of stammering or stuttering, or when finally we consider how 
often speech, 'and at the same time thought, are checked by patho- 
. logical conditions in the air passages, we open up fields-which show 
the teacher how hard it is to discover all the phase's of the abnormal 
child mind. ' ^ 

A further difficulty a rise's, however, when the talkative child con- 
fronts the one who to all appearances is dumb. Talkativeness, like 
Hast l ess ness of body, may he construed as a deviation from the normal 
child development. Sometimes during the lesson the child who is 
afflicted with too great talkativeness answers correctly. The teacher 
is then inclined to declare that this pupil, who is apparently so well 
developer! as far as speech is concerned, is mentally capable, Put 
gradually the senselessness of his talk is revealed; for the most dif^ 
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femit problems lie 1ms often only the one solution, ami for one <pie-" 
tiom the wording of which is bur slightly varied. he Ims at least one 
hundred answers ready. ^ 1 host? last are quite without meaning and 
reset able tin* so-ca 1 led refh^j^aot tons, which niuM be | »er formed with- 
out the coojxTation of higher mental activity. 

As a solution of the diflicu Ities which are constantly arising, it 
has been thought that certain typical signs can he pointed to whereby 
fit t. and uliit os for iih a uxi I iary school, or wea k - n n udetl persons i n 
general, can he detected. So in various writings we find references 
to external marks of abnormal child nature which are easy to reeog- 
, niz *- According to the ir\ representations, nature lias given the ob- 
server distinct signs by which to futlumi rfle inner man. This view 
is uiiifii ined, tot), by. experience. Now and then among deficient 
children we come across some who have very large, almost square 
heads, or very small, pointed ones. Now we see skulls whiclTare 
lmsyinmet ricul, again we meet the so-called Mongolian type, and the 
a frog or the bird face. Since, however, other' experiences may reach 
the opposite, we have recently given up the theory of the so-called 
signs of degeneration. They are not to he taken as sure signs of 
nuuilal. deficiency ; -at most they can only serve in the way of con- 
firmation. ' 

It is very clear that in the teacher's observations lack of intelligence 
will play a great part. Hm it is not the only standard by which to 
judge abnormal psychical development in a child, tienernllv. in 
addition to mental deficiencies there is a social and ethical defect, 
and [HU'haps also a defect on the side o'f the emotions. The abnormal 
- child is not only mentally restricted, lie is perverse in morals, hostile 
to society, and either rough and coarse or all too gentle. lie violates 
the laws of good manners m ev^rv possible wav, Iflus to-do those 
things which most children hate, and sometimes gives him.-'df up to 
those*sexuftl errors which finally influence his health. Not until urged 
wilj he take part in play with children of his own age; be 'would 
rather brood in corners than play of his own free will. And if he 
does stay with his playmates lu* often gets into a passion ;"eit her he 
is irritable or u nuisance on account of over-sensitiveness. In these 
abnormal pupils the teacher may als 9 discover a tendency to damage 
things, and if circumstances are favorable this may turn to the tor- 
menting of animals and of human beings. They like to seize and 
destroy what others cherish, und show malicious joy at the pain of 
aniraals or the sufferings of ^h e> fellows.. Further, the almormul 
pup^ sometimes causes his parents and the wholesaled much anxiety 
by wandering off; often without cause, often from fear of punish- 
ment, he lea\es the neighborhood, roams about in districts unfamiliar 
to him, and passes the night in the most unheard-of places. After 
some time he returns in a most deplorable condition and is usually 
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unable lo give mi y reason .f or Jiis wanderings. If all these deeds and 
niipt opriet ies of which this child is guilty arc followed bv warnings _ 
and i )i i it i si 1 nioi 1 1 s. tlu* teacher soon Sees the uselessness of trying to 
inlluonct* him. Neither words nor hlow> have any educative result; 
even enticements and rewards fail. 

lint in thus characterizing the ethical ami emotional defects, we 
must not neglect to consider tin* extent of their connection with tlie 
mental defects — for how many children, especially Im>vs at the awk- 
ward age " and cvtn girls in the years of development, deviate from 
the normal in the development of their emotions and their will, and 
yet HiV not subjects for an auxiliary school. For this deviation, 
how ever 'they art* not always to Name: faulty training, unfortunate 
home conditions, and unsuitable surroundings in general, often bring 
ihout the child s deniondizat ion rather than any pathological con- 
dition. Moral defects in themselves, therefore, uihM not he taken 
(o indicate pathological conditions. Neglected children, us such, 
do tint then Udong in tin* Auxiliary school, or it would soon take the 
lonn of an institution for the care ami reformation of children, with 
continually changing classes, while it should he, on the contrary, a 
school tending to heroine, so to speak, a pedagogical sanitarium. 

In the foregoing we have merely suggested the teacher’s difficulty- 
in furnish mg convincing evidence regarding the deficiencies and 
peculiarities in tin* whole being of a pupil whom .lie contemplates 
transferring from tin* foljv school to an auxiliary school. Man/ 
phenomena and manifestations seem to the teacher to 1 m* infallible ' 
proofs of abnormality, while other observations cause him to hesitate. * 
And so, many a pupih Incomes a psychological puzzle to him: b^t 
should he continue to 1m* so ( The teacher must seek the solution 
of this puzzle, and that by finding out the particulars of the develop- 
ment of the pupil in quest ion before he enteivd the school. Perhaps 
the home may furnish the teacher a sufficient explanation of the 
child's strangi* conduct. . ^ 

To gain this end he may take one of two ways. Hither the mother 
is asked to come to tin* school and give an explanation, or the 
teacher seeks out the pupil in th<\ parent's home. The first way is of 
course (in* easier, but also the less satisfactory: for it. isn't cvervone’s 
disposition to enter the house of the poorest of the poor. Even if the 
visitor does not Income n real martyr to this worthy cause,, it requires/ 
at any rate great self-command to call, po- ibly at* houses of ill- 
repute, and converse with people who are often course and vulgar. 
For these reasons it is very doubtful whether a woman teacher can 
or will decide to take this means. And yet the teacher must find out 
definitely all alnnit the pupil if he wishes to have vale 1 grounds 
for his proposal to place the child in an auxiliary school. But if you 
depend upon the information given by the mother in the school, you 
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have by no means any guaranty of it> truth. For at fir^t we >rarc<*Iv 
realize how poverty, which' often rules most cruelly in the families of 
the candidates for the auxiliary-school, causes them to deceive and 1 ie, 
and also how a certain pride and shame easily lead to false state* 
inents. If therefore visits to the home are impossible, ami the 
mother's reports do not seem trustworthy, of Inn* sources must he 
.sought. 1 he sisters of charily, the overseers of the poor, and the 
information bureaus of the city poor and of tin* police administra- 
tion must lx* called on for aid. The testimony of several trustworthy 
and exjwrieuecd persons can to some extent help to complete the 
teacher's own judgments. 

But compliance with this demand must always lx* upheld, namely; 
the teacher must judge for himself, and eontirm by visits to the home, 
under what conditions the proposed auxiliary school pupil lives, what 
diseases he has had to combat, and what hodily injuries have influ- 
enced his ‘abnormal development. In many eases the teacher's visits 
to the parent's home will confirm what he already suspected; in other 
cases he^will discover entirely new sighs, in the fateful stamp which 
ha$ influenced the course; of the pnpilV childhood More his school 
days. 

Realizing that it is exceptionally hard for a folk school teacher to 
follow all tin 1 pjtflis leading to adequate researeh regarding ely Id- 
nature, and definitely to answer the question, " Wlnit must we d > in 
order to avoid unjustly transferring a pupil. to tin* auxiliary school ?" 
question sheets, observation blanks, forms of proposal, and admission 
blanks, have been prepared. They are to guide the teacher in his com- 
prehensive study of the candidates for the auxiliary school. J’hese 
question sheets are very variously arranged; almost every school use> 
a different one. The explanation of ffiis diversity may lie not only 
in the individual opinions of the author, hut also in the guiding prin 
ciple. The question is, 4 * Shall the doctor or Jhe teacher plan such a 
sheet? ' .The physician, as is easily seen, will naturally consider some, 
questions pertinent which the school man will not. As proof of this," 
some typical slims are here given. 

A. — Flan* of the 4fnextion*xheet uxni ut Frankfort on the Main. 

Kustov. m 

Residence *. 

Date of birth x . __ _______ 


I’ufill. No. of class iu ^ school year. 

Parents Vocation. ATTT . 


Home reltttlons,..(paine of guardian. If any) 

Number of^the mother’s miscarriages Number of children.. 

Bli;tb: Legitimately; Illegitimate 1 

Inherited taint (diseases of the parents) 

Mental disorders — lung troubles — dipsomania — crime — suicide — syphilis 
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Brother* mid sisters: Whether weak-minded. silly, epileptic. Hr... _ 

Previous Illnesses : Ksiieeially convulsions. paralysis. St. Vitus's dance. rickets, 
bladder trouble, faint inx s|m*Us. etc _ . _ „ ....... 4 

l>eh*eiive senses: < ’rossVyiMl - ufiml — ilenf — lame — difficult ies nf H| leech, etc. 

Spiritual dualities : Pulse thievish i sh\ -■ restless -- irritahh^-tinsneiiihle - - 
dull — tea rful, etc ... 

opinions of teachers ivxurdiux industry. progress, foniiatinn nf ideas i Ideas of 
iidpihei i. ivadhix. writing, etr. _ 

Was the child in any previous year roruiniiiciMletl p, the auxiliary school? 

< >t tier remarks ... . ^ 

!te«-tor__*. _ .... Sr | it it 1 1 physirjail . 


<>f < <nt(litftifrs jtrttjttixt ■*/ fur tin mi.iiiinrtf xrlnn,l nt I 'runkfurt ^ on the 
I hlin. tf/.so flit {Hixftinil xln * f nf (hr uu.ril hi ru xrhool. 

Nairn' in rid I ... . . 

I >a te and plare nf birth 

Itclixion .. _ ‘ 

Smi .... | 

l m tieliti r r* • t name III father or cuarduiii .... 


lit ‘sjdeliee stn*et ... m,,ry 

is house in front orrearnf lot? 

Ptipii of . _ .school, mi cm I »er of . . _ . . ■ <iiire 

Previously -J^^yr a r in ..... .. 

Ileeuiimicuded to ffie auxiliary sehool t date i 


Keeoumieiulntion re|M i ated? *. 

Hate of entrance to auxiliary school in class 

i hi te of disyil.-.sjil from the auxiliary school 

< 'iiuse . 

Chosen occupation ... ... 


IN Ft ill MAT I ON IlKOAHOlNn FA HUNTS, i n N |i 1 T H > N 4 1 # TIIK C||||,|i WUI1.K ATTRNDIXli Til* 
UKiiri.AH SCIIOOI,, AT TIIK TIMK nK MIS KNTlt * NCK To TIIK A I ' \ 1 1 a A II V SCIIlHIL, AND 
W M ILK IN ATTKNUANCK VJ THIS si ||tm|, | t|i)>l TIIK K UltMT To SIM M VKAtl. 


1. 


Information regarding parents: y- 

Birth. legitimate or illegitimate ^ 

• is father still living? ..... Axe Ht death. . _ 

Is mother still living? Axe at death.. 

Cause of death . . f_ 

Ke^nrdlux brothers and sisters: 

Arc they feebly endowed? Pupils of the auxiliary school* 


Idiotic? Blind? Deaf? ... 

Nnmlter of brothers and sisters ilvlnx -- Ages 

Nmnlter of brothers and sisters dead Axes at death. 

Cause olMenth 

Number of mlHonrriugeH of the mother.. 


Kplleptic? 



Home conditions : Poverty, 'poor dwelltnx. broken .family life, iucompeteuey 

of father or mother to gain a livelihood ... : j 

4. Inherited tendencies: 1, ting, troubles. dipsomania, mental disorders, crime. 
Intermarriage of relntlves, sglclde „.*» . 
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r». Diseases which the candidate has hud; MeusieN. wnrlet fever, diphtheria, 
whooping cough,, nienlngitiw, rheumatism, paralysis, convulsions. St, 
Vitus's dance, fainting si>ells. bladder troubles, rickets, severe head 

w'ouuds, accidents 

tt. Developaient : Learned to talk at \ears of age: learned to walk at 

v years of age. 

7. Diseases from which he still suffers: Headache, rough. hnlksestimi. swell- 
ing of the glands, cutaneous eruptions, \ hh \ wetting, convulsions 

& Henring: Hard of hearing, festering of the eats 

9. Sight: Short-sighted, weak-sighted, jtross-eyeiW iiitlammatlnn of the eyes, 
color blindness, quivering of the eyesu 

10. Speech organs and si»eecli : Stuttering, stannueriug, lisping, malformation of 

the jawlwne, irregular teeth, tonsils, thick tongue . _ . 

11. Respiration: Sleejw with mouth open, dillieulty in hreathing through nos- 

trils, shortness of hrenth Z . 

12. Physical deformities; Iaimeness. curvature, rupture, shape of head, left 

hnnded. chicken feasted ! _■ . 

13. Physical conditions, (sec certificate of health). 

14. Character and disiK>sitloii : Serious. peevedi, listless, sensitive, tearful, shy. 

timid, cheerful, passionate, companiouahie. cruel' (tortures animals >. dis- 
turbs the classes, restless, untidy, mendacious, thievish, excitable, slow, 
superficial, quarrelsome - . _ 

15. Mental condition : 

Memory: (at in general--. 

(b) In particular directions (number, form, words, color, 

locality 

Power of thinking, attention, power of apprehension, observation, me- 
chanical adaptation (jjoetry, melody. multiplication table >. impression 
made hy mental effort, retention of ideas, formation of concepts ( vague t, 
pewer of Judgment (speed, accuracy), imagination (excitable) 

16. Notes and counsel of the physician (see accompany hig certificate) ; 

To be received In the auxiliary school 

To be excused from certnln subjects 

17. Do the parents wish the child to enter the auxiliary school? Yes or No. 

18. Result' of the exuminutlon regarding his entrance into the auxiliary 

school . 


DEVELOPMENT OF THE CHILD IX KNOWLEDGE AND SKILL IN THE REGULAR .SCHOOL IN HTM- 
IfER AND WINTER. IN THE aUXILIABT HCCOOL FROH THE FIRST TO SIXTH TEAR. 

1. Religion: Idea, Interest, knowledge and retention of passages from the 

Bible, stories, songs 

2. Object lessons^ Knowledge of things, Interest In bis observations, fsbjes 

3. German"; 

(a) Beading: Printed and written alphabet, connecting of sounds, sylla- 

bles. and words, sentence reading, reading of connected pieces. Oer- 
* man and Roman type, mechanical skill, intelligent 1 * rending, repro- 
duction. typical mistakes In reading, tone \>? voice lu speaking, 
slurring of sounds and syllables — 

(b) Spelling; Tracing of letters' or words, copying, analysis of word*. 

dictation, typical errors - 

4 Arithmetic ; Series or numbers, how large numbers can use. the primary 
operations, mechanical skill, oral and written arithmetic, memory for num- 
bers, ability to apply rales to problems! .!* 
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5. Writing: Small letters or capital^ regularity of their formation 

(i. Singing: Hearing, sense of rhythm, memory for music. fondness for muslc-- 

T. Hymnsstlcs: Strength, j lower of endurance, soelublllty In playing 

S. History: interest in |a»rsoiis and events ami memory for them. 

!». fJeograpby : Sense of locality, fumbiirtPiitul principles, map reading 

10. Natural history: Behavior when looking at objects, relation between struc- 

ture and function 

11. drawing: Net-line and free-hand drawing. exercises In measuring with the 

eye. neatness 

\2. Hand work: 'Kind, ability, interest - 

i;;. Conduct (legitimate reproofs or punishments I . __ 

14. Industry and attention: Home work, additional occupations _ _ 

1,Y Absences: MM Excused __ ... — ----- 

( h \ t'uexrused - ■ - ^ 

(ci On account of illness.. 


C. — (jut Mtitw .v/crf of the llrtfxSil* <t >oril m > ft .olntnl. 


Hensons fur ibe examination of the child.; 

1. Inadequate or abnormal mental developmeut. 

Li t'otitinual and notorious bad conduct. InaUentioii. 

.‘1. Three years l*ebind in school training. 

-1. Serious dillicult ies of sjteech. 

1 )ocumcnts which must accompany this form: 

1. UcjNirt of child’s school career. 

2. UciHirt regarding causes which led to the proposal that he 1 m? admitted. 

This re]H>rt must contain ns detailed answers as possible to the follow- 
ing questhms : 

(a) Are the parents in good health’: 

What is the state of their morals: 

I>o they drink V 

(b) Has the child been ill': 

Hus he shown no lmi>erfection in the activity of his sense* (as 
sight, hearing, feeling, muscle sapse)? 

Is he given to self-abuse? 

In wbat branch of study has the child made greatest progress? 

Is be attentive? Idle? rude? l>old? saucy? 

Is Ills 111 behavior cmitlqual or (terlodlc? 

Does he steal? lie? Is he boisterous? 

■ (r) To what Intellectual or educative treatment has the child been 

f subjected,? 

D . — QueittiuH xheet of the Mpziff *chno[ for mental defective*. 0 

(A) 1. How many children are there hi the school who are evidently weak- 
mluded? ^ 

2. How mauy children attend the sebooi tlie first year and are not to be 

promoted from t lie lowest class ut Easter? * 

3. How many chlldreu attend school. the second year even, and can not be' 

promoted at Easter from the lowest class? » 

4. How mauy still older chlldreu are there wbo are atlll In the lower 

classes? 

5. How many of the children under 2, 3, and 4 are weak-minded? 

• rrom W. Betake (op. * * 
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(B) In Judging weak-minded children, tb^ fallowing juntas of view »re the'^rln- 
* dpal ones to keep in mind: 

1; Can the child distinguish right from left and make movements In aooord- 
• ance- with this distinction? 

Does he know the colors? 

1 • 2. What is the condition of the development of his power of speech? Can 

he urticulnte all sounds, connect the sounds pro|>erly in wirdR. sjH*nk 
distinctly and connectedly, repent a short sentence eoiwtly. »>r ilm- 
he leave out whole words in speaking a senteine, is the order of 
words in the sentence confused? iNxw lie stain i tier or stutter? 

3. Can he distinguish objects and representations of objects, ami wlfnt 

ones? Can he say something about objects which are close at hand, 
follow a simple conversation, and also give information about things 
whicli are not present? 

4. What knowledge 1ms he gained at school? Does lie know tiie alphabet; 

m can lie read words. does he know the letters of the different alpinists? 

('an lie write letters -ami words correctly from memory, or can be only 
copy these mechanically, or can lie not do even tills correctly? I low far 
can be count forward? ('an he also count backward.* and from 
wlmt number? llow many millions of figures can he add. bow many 
% subtract?^ Has be any idea of multiplication and division? To what 
number can be work out simple arithmetical problems in his head? 
To what numl>er with the help of his fingers? 

5. In disposition is he docile or stuhlKirn and obstinate, good or 111 nntured. 
quiet or lively, companionable or unsnelidde? 

E. — At/anVfxioo form of fAr a uriUary m'ltvol at Haunt. 

It U proposed that >*i. of main register, pupil of school, 

l>e received into the auxiliary school. . * 

• N. B. — Given name to Iw under! toed. 


Date and place 
of blrtn. 

When end 
where did he 
enter school? 

How long him. 
he been Id thfo 
claw 0 

How niam lime* 
ha* h# foiled to 
be promoted ? 

. i 

Name and po- 
tion of father, 
guardian. 

Kxact Rla-teuiem 
of hill laat place nf 
residence. 








, Religion ; 

Of tbe fpther _ 
Of tbe mother . 
Of the child .. 
" Vaccination Roar _ 






N. B. — Underline appropriate descriptive words and add anything Important, 

General Impression: Mentnlly weak, very weak; imbecile. Dull, hrlght. 
Disposition: Cheerful, tearful, changeable. 

Character: Obliging, true, honest, kind, confidential. Ixdd. eager, bashful, spite- 
ful, disobedient, untruthful, dishonest, unsociable, timorous, Idle. 
Impudent, inclined to vagrancy. 

Interest: la It eaay or dlSfttft to excite? Does be show it strongly, weakly, 
or does It var^^^ 

Does his Interest in* one object last for too loug. too short a time? 

What line does he prefer? -- , What does he neglect? 

Uninterested, distracted. 

Apprehension: Quick, transient* uncertain, slow, vague, definite. ' 
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Memory : Norma\ weak, very weak, intelligent, unintelligent observation. 

Qulek. slow In recalling Idea*. Frequent confusion. 

S|>ecch : Normal, slow*, rapid. Talks much. little, not at all. seusibly, untn- 
telllgently. Stammers, stutters. 

Development: Child began to talk \iC years of age;Ao walk at years. 

Movements: Unit : arm and hand movement : test hurried, clumsy: 

awkward, dextrous, left-handed. 

Skill gained at school <N, II. — Underline with black ink the letters he can read 
in print : In ml those which he can write) : — 

1. Reading: * 

2. Writing : a o u e i — I m n r — h eh j — v f — s ss sell— ii b ii— It d g— p t k— - 

x z— qirng- — ai iiu au — el eu — y— O <>\\ A — O Q — S Seh H X 
M— V \V I» Z U— T J— K F— I. R— II — 1 > — X V C. 

3. Arithmetic: 

Mow far cun he count forward: 

From what number can he count backward without leaving out a 

single numlHT? . 

How far can ho add 1 + 1. etc,': 

From what number on can ho subtract 1: 

What Ideas of mnnltor )m* he? ... 

What other o[M»r»tlons of arithmetic has he mastered? 

Parents’ home : 

Who Inokn after the child from day to day ? 

lias a change In bringing up taken place*:. 

What was its nature': 

What care is given to the child’s hotly*: 

What to his education? 

40 I’ll * SICA).. 

NuiuIkt of absences ; excused ; uu excused ; In how many 

years of school? 

Kept out of school on account of an es)>eclrtlly long time. 

"namely, weeks. 

The child can not follow the Instruction ou atTount of: Frequent headaches, 
nausea, bowel trouble, general languor (falls asleep in class), sleeplessness, 
epileptic fits, dizziness* Involuntary twitching of the muscles. 

Shortsighted, crosseyed, hard of heurlng. chronic Inflammation of the eyes. 

running ffrun the ears (right, left), chronic nasal cntnrrli. swollen tonsils. 

His meager ability can l>c traced hack to: Inheritance, hard birth, a fall, fright. 
Illness. He has formerly suffered fcom : Brain disease, rachitis, eclampsia, 
epileptic tits, measles, scarlet fever, diphtheria. Inflammation of the lungs, 
whooping cough, persistent skin eruptions. 

The child Is the first, last th : n twin. 

Of brothers and sisters still living showed themselves weakly 

endowed at school: nqt yet old enough to leave school are -behind^ 

their classes. Of who have died were untalented; 

mentally diseased. They died at the age of from 

Of parents and other blood relatives are not gifted : suffer from 

tuberculosis of : from syphilis ; from mental derangement 

; froir alcoholism 

Summary of the above mental defects 

Plauen (date) 

Director ..s Class teacher 

[School stamp. J 1 
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F. — Admitfxion Mon A- of the a u si l in r\f xHtnol ut Ilalle. 


It is proi>oseu tlmt 
nuxfllitry school. 
Born 


■m 

»s U*glUiMiitt* child of. 


*Iu tbc cure of__ , ivsideiuv 

Baptized . , lint baptiztxl Vmriiuiteil_ . 


Since i. ut srbml. years hi tin* primary 

duns next to the lust. 


No. In main rc^lsti-ty 

. 1m* Ttveivtxl into the * * i t v 

Jdtu.l/ 

- istill living. 

V ' 

not \ .urinated 

class, ami . yea rs in 


1*1) to the present, years HCthe class of the J ’ Ist-lnml 

I primary f 

under class teacher * 

Remarks of the present school principal ... _ _ 

Opinion flf the principal and the physician of the auxiliary school. 

Decision of the city school sn|MTiutemlmit reirardim; final admission 


iN It. ■ -Quest ii»n> 1 tu follnttlrii; :ir.- tu hr loiMw.n.tl nlt.-r ^isplm: t ti •• huinr. 
t Ions 4 ami .*■ are in M answered at iliree tllflVtvnT jirrlmls in (he year On i-nm pb>i iiu: 
eneli series nf nliserva t inns, the answers are tu tie presented fur examination tn the selinol 
I>rim lpnl. i f 

Uniats of view from whieli the Miservntluns arc to In* made: 


1 


1. What has tarn learmsl regarding the pa rents V ft’onditiims of life, what 

cure do they take of tho child?... No. of visits to the loam* . . \ 

, -. What reports do the parents give regardfhg the child? (Hineses, acci- 
dents. No. of visits ) 


X Wtmt physical Nieftrts are noticeable, es 
aud In the movoments of the nmseles? 

X 

f 

otiwirvHt iona. 

\ 

A Hu the mental development In general Ixvn unsatisfactory ?.i 

o> Speech fluent or defective ...I 

6) Participation and Interest In the leeeonc | 

Weakness or unsteadiness of attention 

Weakness of memory 

(c) 8triklngly good or had characteristics. 

How does school work affect him? 

d. Condition of his achool work 

In what subjects Is he backward? 

How tar bfca he gone In arithmetic, reading, and writing?. . 


pec hilly .in the organs of sen> 


Tf last MHpk . 

f fon- s®- ; 
fiser holidays. i 


To Ihwni- 
Ikt 1. 


To Febru- 
ary 1 . 


7 


t A comparison of these sheets brings to our notice the following 

\ facts: Since in the first place schoolmen have to answer these 

1 printed questions, they must be principally of a psychological and 

j pedagogical nature. At the same, time the qu^tioQs must he so 

stated that they will cause repeated’ observations to n^'HQjule, and 
also so that they may be answered in the briefest possible ^wav. 
Finally, on looking them over, not only the oneNprho has answered 
them, but any reader, should be enabled to get«*t a glance a view of 
■ ' the development of the child before his school years. 

[ v The question sheet used at Halle, which has been worked out by 

£. the auxiliary school staff and myself, and which has been tested for 
several years, is put into the hands of the teachers of the lowest 
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clashes in the primary Rm^interniediatc school> at the loginning of 
mcli school year. Then, too, tlfcir observation* nm*t begin. If the 
child does not seem normal to the teacher, data regarding him are 
to l>e entered ui>on the front page. Questions 1 to on the inside 
page,- are to Ik* answered only after visits to the home, and 4 and f> 
at three different periods: the entries an* tp be presented ty t lie 
M’hool principal for examination at the elo*e of each series of obser- 
vation*. Shortly Ik* fore Master the admission applications of all the 
M-lnK*l> 'concerned which have been approved hv the school prinoi-. 
pal- are submitted to the director of the city schdffl administration, 
who in special cast's seeks the opinion of tin* physician and the prin- 
cipal of the auxiliary school, and only then delivers the final decision 
regarding the admission of a child into the auxilia^' school. Such 
a method of procedure, though it may perhaps >ut*m formal, com- 
pel- careful and repeated oh-ervatioil of a pupil who appeal's to l*e 
abnormal, and generally it prevent* his ovcrlmstv dismissal from 
the regular school. 

Ordinarily about oO application form* arc pro-outod every year to 
the head of the city school ndminOt ration for hi* decision. ( )f these, 
after consultation with the principal of the auxiliary school, gener- 
ally ‘JO or ISO are sent hack with the decision "to remain in the folk 
*rhool," or "to U* proposed again next year." Korins with such 
remarks are naturally not welcomed by the folk school teacher. He 
must continue to put upjmticntlv with the pupil who is such a burden 
to him, ami of whom the school principal, too, }>erhaps, wanted to 
rid hitn. 

Granted that JO to .'SO application forms come back to the different 
school principals from the president of the school administration, 
with the certificate of transferal tathe auxiliary school, the pupils 
so marked are removed from their respective schools at Easter, and 
toward the end of March are given over to the principal of the aux- 
iliary school. On the basis of the forms, submitted, a preliminary 
assignment of the children to the classes of the auxiliary school may 
Ik* made, so that they may find their places after the Easter holidays. 

Having thus described the customary admission procedure at 
Halle, we must now note the usual .practice in the folk schools of 
Mannheim. This practice must be mentioned here, because — ns I 
know from my own observation — the admission of candidates pro- 
ceeds under oven more difficult circumstances than at Halle, 

In the year 1899 the city school superintendent or Mannheim, 
Doctor Sickinger, made an attempt to classify the pupils of the. folk 
school according to their abilities, and to use the great number of 
parallel classes of each grad^ in forming instruction groups having 
each an individual characterS^As a result, in the school as a whole, 
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there are different instruction routes, having different plans of studies. 
In fact, thm* kinds of classes may l>e distinguished, as follows: 

"" 1. Classes for pupils capable of doing normal work, who at the 
end of seven school years would lx? able to reach the highest class, 
and who form the advanced department having the regular eight 
. grades, * 

2. For those children who, as a result of inadequate ability, can 
not be promoted to the next class, of which they would form the 
u dregs " and “ ballast," a» special division of the school, aiming to do 
simpler work, is organized. 

This division of the school, with its special classes, which are also 
called “repeating" or “furthering" classes, naturally does not let its 
pupils advance as far as the normal pupils: fur it a special goal must 
1 >e set, when its work shall Ik* declared finished. Therefore the last 
years of these? sjH*cial classes are called “finishing" classes, too. In 
them (in the lower grades it would still Ik* possible for pupils to return 
to the regular classes) the teacher who is inclined to make psycho- 
logical obsojjutions finds abundant opportunity to individualize. 
For the cla^^Bare but small (30), and “successive*' instruction in the 
section allow^he- teacher really to know his pupil and to mi waken in 
him his desire for \\Wk, which may almost have disappeared. For this 
purpose (i. e., successive instruction) the pupils are divided into two 
sections; in one the weaker pupils are placed, in the other the 
stronger; part of their lessomNH'e given in common, part separately. 
So section A and se ction B ^receive thirteen hours 1 instruction in 
common (3 religion T German -f- 2 arithmetic -f- 1 singing) ; sec ; 
ti*n A has f>£ hours (4$ German 2 arithmetic) of separate instruc- 
tion, and section B a similar amount. One section has a lesson the 
first hour three days a week, the other section on the other three days. 
The teacher of the regular school division does not transfer his pupils 
to these special classes, which help individualization so much, until 
he has filled out a transfer card of the following fornn 

• FOLK SCHOOL AT MANNHEIM SPECIAL CLASSES. $ *; 


Educational progress o( t be child In the system of I 
apodal classes. j 


When? 


Whither ? 


School year. 


I>ate. 


; School dl- , 


Special 

class. 


IB. . 
IB.. 


j 


TRANSFER CARD. 
For transferal to a ... class. 
School year: 19. . to 19. . 


■I* 


' At present In class. 


School dfvlslon: 

19 : * 

19 

19* 

1® ' ' Present teacher: 

18 

19 ! !. 

19 

1 #.: 

19 


I 
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I. Personal history of the child . 

Name of child.— : 

Date of birth . ;'T 

Place of birth 

Religion * - 

Name of father or guardian 

Position of father or guardian 

Parents' residence ... , 

Home mndit iotiH of the rhihl. 

Arc Isdh pnrents still living?.. ? 

Mas it n stepfather, stepmother. only a father, only n mother; Is It an orphan, 

nml under some one's care? 

Is Its education and care neglected? 

N! X Previous xchuol ntteinlnnre. 

Has It attended only this school? 

Did It come from some other place? (from what school, class, and In wlmt Hcbool 

year was It?) 

Was Its attendance In any class Irregular? (Why?) 

4 

4. The child's hucktrardnexx. 

lirwhnt clnsses did It remain more than one year? (State briefly In what sub- 
jects Its work was unsatisfactory.) 

fi. licasot i for its hack iraninesM, 

On account of lack of talent? ... 

On account of lack of application? 

Other causes (Illness, transfer. home conditions) . . . _ .. 

II. Funner disease* and arridrnt s. 

Fits? frizziness? St. Vitus’s dance? Hrnln troubles? Head Injuries? Rickets? 
JMpbttierln? Measles? Scarlet fever? Whooping cough? etc.. 

7. {‘hysivnl anomalies and sitjns of deifrneration. 

Signs of paralysis? Headache? Speech? Hearing? Kyeslght? Orgnns of 
smell" celling of glands? Trembling ami twitching of the muscles? Curva- 
ture of the spine? Malforinnthm-of the llmlw? Chronic diseases? etc 

H. Psjtchii'itl pccuhnritiet. 

Cleanly? Attentive? Good willed? Sociable? Mendacious? Thievish? Dull? 
flxyltnblc? Irritable? Sensitive? Passionate? Whimsical? Bashful? 
Lazy? Imaginative? Forgetful? Suiterfidnl? Mean? etc - 

9, Special inclinations and f a hit i ties. 

Sluglng? Writing? Drawing? Arithmetic? Hand work? etc 
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10 . Grade of svhool work rrachrd* 


) 


1 | V. T 4. ! V ti. 7. | S. 

SrhOfil vt*r j ]y_ ] y — U»— ■ ]u — ly— lt> — 1 iy_ 

t'lKHf ■ 

Tcnchrr ^ j 

Nmubtrof pupil'. . » l - 

LiHftUun \ | 

Industry *, | | 

(‘undue! ! | 

(ierman • j 

Ariliuntiie ■ | 

" Tl)p ^riidf whirl) the child reached In nil his mMiooI work I" to lie inton'd here. Tills 
Sm therefM-e n certificate for the past wIhhH years mh well a** fur the future. Fur tin- 
pant yriirH the eDtr> la made at the time nf the child's transfer to the special class : fer 
the future, at the conclusion of the school year. Should he return tn a regular cla^s .if 
leave the school, ft note Is to Is* made of Ids leaving certificate : If. on the contrary, lie 
merely changes to another special clans, no entry Is made to that effect. 

•b If it happens that a child in the lower " repeating " classes eau 
not he l>enefite<l at all liecausc he is very nieagerly endowed mentally, 
he is transferred, with the cooperation of the selmol physician, to an 
auxiliary school class, of which in the school year 1904-5 there were 
four in existence, with a total of 07 children. Prom this small mnn- 
Imt of classes we may conclude that the Mannheim method of pro 
( (‘dim* leaves a considerable number of pupils in the repeat in*; elapses 
in the regular school who at Halle, and probably in other cities, would 
have l>ecn transferred to the auxiliary schools without hesitation. 

Tlu* auxiliary school classes at Mannheim, therefore, an* attended 
by children who show^very inadequate mental development ; and 
yet \ve must not assert that idiots < are* sent there. It seems to me 
that the school organization at Mannheim tends to change the wl^ole 
flroeedure of admission to the auxiliary school classes which up to 
tins time has l icon customary. 'Perhaps the Mannheim method i> 
the\ first to take into tlm auxiliary school only those pupils who 
l>eUng exclusively there, and the pursuance of it has t he same result 
a* formerly in tlu* cast* of institutions for idiots; for when the aux- 
iliary schools were founded the institutions for idiots lost {tn those 
schools) a number 'of their minutes who were capable of being edu- 
cated — those who were not the Worst, not to call them u show pupils." 
Now, according to the Mannheim plan, the auxiliary schools are not 
to admit those pupils who, to l >e sure, nre Titter ior. hut vfhose minds, 
which up to this time have lx*en benumbed by all kinds of limita- 
tions, can still be awakened by individual treatment according to 
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psychological principles, Tudor this treatment they arc <till to he 
helped to accomplish something in a simplified folk school. The 
future will prove whether the Mannheim course of procedure will 
have a lasting influence upon that which has existed up to the pres- 
ent. At any rate, tlx* question is worthy of our T mo-t jcaivful con- 
sideration, for admission to the auxiliary school can scarcely he t<K> 
carefully guarded. dust as we must avoid having children sent to 
it who are suffering from a higher grade of iniUvilKy or from idioev. 
who are blind, deaf-mutes, or morally depraved. so we must also 
ivfiise to admit t hose* wlw> have I>een kept- hack only 1 >y reason of 
unfnv ondde school conditions or on account of illness, and vet are 
not to he call ed m entally subnormal. 

I >*t. tlnm.^H^-syon he according to the plan ’used either at Halle 
or at MannnWm; well for those children set apart if. while still at 
the regular school, they did not frequently hear it said. "A)h. in the 
auxiliary school, with the stupid children, you don't have to learn 
anything ! " If the auxiliary scl^ol ami its work have hitherto been 
treated with scorn, if even school* people regard it as a school Sil>e* 
ria, we can understand the disfavor with which it" is viewed hv the 
children and their parents. Though many parents have a verv pood 
understanding of wha* the auxiliary school may meat) for their chil- 
dren. its w< 11 as for themselves, yet we can not expect parents in gen- 
oral to appreciate its value. 1 herefore we need not Ik* surprised if 
many of them object to their children heinp placed in the auxiliary 
-clxMfl. Parental pride, alonp with misimderst andinp, thwarts a 
great deal of the school work. And when the school raises doubts 
and suspicions as to the parental darlinps heinp altopether •'sound 
in their minds," and in addition to this neighlmrs speak now and 
a pain of a *’ dunce school or ” mad school." to which they wouldn't 
want to intrust their children, the Inst-intentioned counsels of sehool 
people and physicians are of no avail; vanity and false shame pre- 
vent them from seeing the matter in its true lipht. Therefore it is 
advisable to ask the parents' consent liefore the children are finally 
admitted to the sehool. for as yet they can not he forced to send 
them to such a school. The stuhlairn opposition of some parent* 
makes us wish, lmweve^, that there mipht Ik* laws passed which 
would give over to the auxiliary school, even against tin* will of the 
parents, such children as are known to l>e meagerly endowed. To 
this end the fourth session of the (iennan Auxiliary School Associa- 
tion (l!)Od) worked 1 faithfully. Among other things, the discussion 
resulted in the following declaration: "Compulsion should l>c used 
only when parents stublwmdy refuse to allow their children to enter 
the auxiliary school, and can not prove that their education is Ixung 
sufficiently cured for in other ways/' Of course compulsion can be 
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used only when perfectly clear and written pn>of can Ik* given of the 
mental deficiency of the child. 

Now, this should \m sufficiently proved hv th# question and trans- 
fer sheets,. when these are conscientiously filled out. If in spite of 
these sheets there should still Ik* difficulty, the authorities appealed 
to must then decide on the basis of the sheets handed in to them. 
To prevent further cases of this kind the authorities (for instance, 
the school supervisors of the county or district) must make a special 
regulation by which the following right is granted to the larger com- 
munities: Upon the fulfillment of certain definite conditions their 
agents may command and enforce compulsory entrance to the auxili- 
ary school. 

That there may be a uniform ruling in regard to this important 
matter, all school directors who desire a satisfactory solution of the 
problem should meet together and ask the central authorities to issue 
an order which shall he valid for one whole territorial division. Per- 
haps the current year will bring a much-desired success to the efforts 
which the president of the auxiliary school association has under- 
taken to make l>efore the authorities concerned. The admission pro- 
cedure would thefi be given u firm basis and much reflection and 
painstaking on the part of the school ]>eople and physicians would 
be followed by- good results. 

It would, however, be declaring that the popular common practice 
is the only one if we were to say that any child should Ik* admitted 
to the auxiliary school only after he had remained to no purpose one 
year, or even two years, in^he folk school. That experience may be 
valuable which teaches that the school period offers the ix‘st op- 
portunity to recognize a child's normality or abnormality. But must 
this long testing time be first passed in all cases before a decision 
can be reached to transfer a child to the auxiliary school? Other 
experience teaches that by the time a child reaches the age of com- 
pulsory school attendance a diagnosis of his abnormal development 
can be made which wiM 1m more or less accurate. Naturally the 
decision. rests more in thtNumdsof the physician than in those of the 
educator. Many children show sure signs of defective mental de- 
velopment very early. To send these defectives to the folk school 
when a special institution is at hand for them would l>e doing them 
a great injustice. From their first school days they l>elong in the 
auxiliary school. If this decision is made and carried out. such an 
auxiliary school pupil has a great advantage in his school life over 
that oif^who must first endure a long martyrdom in the folk school. 
For the saltt£of this advantage this second method of admission to 
the auxiliary scBool must be called practicable and is to be recom- 
mended. 
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IV.— THE PARENTS AND THE WHOLE ENVIRONMENT 
OF AUXILIARY SCHOOL PUPILS BEFORE AND DUR- 
ING THE SCHOOL PERIOD. 


Taking it for granted that the newly admitted pupils roniain in the 
auxiliary school without interference on the part of the parents, what 
work is then to l>o done ? For the auxiliary school [ample the un- 
<ea>ing work' of observing tlie body aud tin* soul of the new pupils 
logins. But wluH'ver would really know his pu'pils must fii>t ixv 
coiue acquainted with their parehts and their surroundings. 

A twofold effort must be* made in prdcr to be able, to understand the 
, parents. In tin* first place, tlie auxiliary school principal should send 
to the official . information l>urean of the eitv poor administration a 
lLt of the new pupils, with tin* personal record of each as shown in 
tin* admission blanks, with tin* requesLlhat from its records a state- 
ment be prepared regarding the character of tin* parents in question. 
On the whole, this confidential information may be accepted as true. 
Two report* may serve as examples: 

1. N. N. (dates of birth of parents and children art* hero given) was punished 
In ISSN witli two weeks’ Imprisonment on ammnt of injury to the [M*rson; in 
l sail with one day imprisonment for fraud: in 1!HU with one day la confinement 
for disorderly conduct : his reputation Is bad. lie assoeiates with a married 
woman who is living opart from lu*r husband, from which alliance there Is a 
child/ The Alld Is Idiotic and has been placed In the asylum at No! nstedter. 
Ilia wife has a good reputation; she has Imhmi suffering for a Inn# time from 
cancer of the breast. Tin* child’s surroundings are as bad as |H)sHlhle. 

N. N. (dates of bl rt ti and vocations of parents and children are given) has 
frequently been lightly punished on account of transgressions. Since 19o2 he 
has Iiwii In the insane asylum at AU-Schorbitz, as undoubtedly crazy. Ills wife 
was punished in 1882 for infringement of police emulations; otherwise she Is of 
good repute. ^ 

Most of the parents are in hard circumstances. In spite of this, 
however, in great part they manage honestly to keep their heads 
nlx>ve water, as well as those of their often numerous children, with or 
without the aid of public a yd private benevolence. Others, how- 
ever, and of these there is unfortunately no small number, have in 
various ways come into too close touch with the courts, or are alcohol 
fiends who lmte work and do not lead a model family life. 

These facts ascertained, the second effort is made. The mothers or 
guardians of the children are invited by letter to confer with the 
school principal at his office. To be sure, there arc always some who 
do not heed such an invitation, hut the Majority of the mothers 
appear and also find time for conversation. . This conference, at 
which the class teacher is generally present too, is based on the fol- 
lowing^ definite printed questions: J 


\ 
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Bringing together, then, the results of these two efforts, the teacher 
1ms a working basis and . may proceed to Income better acquainted 
with the child who is to lib subjected to a pedagogical curative treat- 
ment. When mothers do not respond to the friend! v invitatioqof 
die school principal this basis is built up much more slowly, and the 
teacher in experimenting and feeling his way must iIcjkmkI upon 
ehanee. If) Halle I have had quite sat isfactory j’o.Milts in mv efforts. 
Ami if 1 had on one or another occasion parents lx’f^re me who re- 
mained silent regarding important facts of their life and wished to 
put themselves in a more favorable light, upon finding that I had got 
m\ bearings from the oflicial records they became more communica- 
tive and made their statements correspond more closelv to the truth. 
As for the rest, I seldom met boldness or excessive frankness. Many 
a fact regarding the borne life was told "j'i' a heavy heart or merely 
hinted at. Often in deef) sympathy and with a certain appreciation 
of the persons being questioned, I have anticipated answers. Many 
of the mothers had entered a hard school of life when they married, 
butihev had struggled like heroes against the daily hardships of their 
existence. Repeatedly at the close of my questions I huve had the 
desire to help and encourage w\th more than words. 

That the information won in those conferences through confidence 
is to Ik* treated as sacred goes without saying. I again cite two cases. 0 

* * K 

1. Agues N. is th* stcfxlmiKhtcr of a turner. Her real father.' a drunkard 
who was often punlshixl. died of fits. The mother married another dninkurd, 
from whom Nile sepmattHl at the end of four years. At the time Agnes entered 
the auxiliary school her stepfather was serving out iu prison a four months’ 
sentence for attempted rOhhery. before this he had often a^teured In court on 
account of disorderly conduct. Itogging, and injury to ]H»rsons. The child’s 
mother, although as yet unpunished. Is W no means Irreproachable In her man- 
ner of living, accord ins; to the opinion of the authorities. Her answers to my 
(pleat Ions, however, did not give t lie* impression of coarseness or eynlelsm. 8he 
has given hlrth In wedlock to tive children. the first thnv of whom died of con- 
vulsions while young. The youngest child, Agnes N.. did not leata t(i talk and 
walk till the age of four. She haft had the measles and evidently has scrofula. 
Convulsions, with which the child was formerly more nlflletod than at present, 
havt^eft Itefhnd a twitching of the head. Her 8|xvch Is also faulty. 

2. Otto am! ran! M, brothers. Their father, an occasional laborer, died of 
tultoreuloslH. Of twelve children (Otto and Caul Mm; the nlnpi and tenth) 
(lie mother lost tive, partly from convulsions, partly fmm luck of vital energy. 
It Is to he feared that the two youngest children, both girls, will some time have* 
to Ik? sent to the auxiliary school. * The birth of the two boys named was Instru- 
mental; they suffered greatly while teething, also from measles. Thejr educa- 
tion has be$n unusually neglected, because the mother has had to go .to work 
dally. One notices nt once a difficulty of himwcIi In the one bp>\ and of walking 
In the other. Poverty, with the burden. of the sickly father, has played u great 
part Iu the abnormal mental development of the two boys. 

• I acknowledge the help of the class teachers In completing the details of 
these cases, which are later characterised still further. 
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Many other statements of parents might be cited here in detail. 
You hear of marriages between near blood relations, of striking 
differences of age, or of nervous diseases in the parents’ relatives. 
Or the mother tells of all kinds of serious accidejjjg, or of trouble 
during her period of pregnancy. Sometimes she can not give the 
number of births exactly, as when there are something more than 
a dozen or fifteen. It is striking how low the vital energy of such 
all too numerous offspring is; and even when really and fully de- 
veloped they are in many ways a prey to all kinds of developmental 
and infectious diseases. In large families, where the care of the 
children is faulty, falling out of bed, downstairs, or out of a carriage 
often plays a fateful part. These accidents |pften explain clearly 
the more or less abnormal development of the child. Finally, that 
alcohol and syphilis leave their impression on the child mind can 
be suspected rather than proven by the layman. 

All of thpse results of examination, combined with prdofs of ex- 
ternal bodfly failings and defects, can naturally not be established 
regarding an auxiliary pupil at once. But this or that cj&rlosure 
from the record gives cause enough for the continuance of olservit- 
tion, in order that the proper vantage ground may be won Ipr an 
individual treatment during the auxiliary school period. 

Foremost among the methods of securing the needed data are the 
visits to the home, which can not be too strongly recommended, 
the first place, to the folk school teacher. These visits have 
increased value when it is impossible to consult with the mother at 
the school. How many questions the teacher now has on the end of 
his tongue! And yet how careful he must be not to apj>ear as a 
secret-service policeman or detective. It requires a great deal of 
tact to ask the right questions at the right time. But experience 
soon teaches how to find out the necessary details. Among these, 
the time of going to bed and getting up must be ascertained * also 
whether the child' has regular nourishment and whether alcohol 
plays a part in it; further, what work the child has to do. Not less 
important are the facts regarding his sleeping conditions. 

All d| these questions will perhaps not be needed in every family. 
Experience and observation must suggest the appropriate questions 
to the teacher. For example, the exceptionally languid appearance 
of a pupil will lead to observations regarding his sleeping condi- 
tions. The teacher’s visit to the home reveals two facts: First, the 
child is kept at work folding paper during the hours he is free from 
fcKooI. (This is also the parent’s business.) Instead, then, of re- 
cuperating hia energies in the fresh air, he has to sit in a damp 
room and tiy to earn money. Secondly, the 12-year-old boy has 
to share his scanty bed with a 10-year-oid sister and .an elder brother. 
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The report of the observant, zealous te acher c auses a general. go es- 
tioning in the auxiliary school regarding outside work and condi- 
tions for sleeping. ■ This questioning finally broadens out into a re- 
search regarding the following conditions : Does the child sleep alone 
in the bed (age arid sex of his bedfellows) ? How many persons 
sleep in one room? Is there an available separate bedroom? Does 
he see his father before school hours? Does his mother prepare a 
warm drink for him for breakfast? Is outside work done before 
or after school hours? What time does he go to bod ? Get up? 

The resulting answers, indefinite and unreliable as some of them 
always are. throw a certain light on the so-called environment of our 
auxiliary school pupils fully sufficient to place the work of the aux- 
iliary school teacher under the-liead of “home missions of a prac- 
tical Christianity." Hut a person must' have looked into this envi- 
ronment Ik 1 fore lie can begin the work in a [>ersonal hnd, therefore, 
successful’ manner. 


V.-IIEALTH CONDITIONS OF ACXILIAKY SCHOOL 

1‘CTILS. 

About the time that we are trying to find out the home condition 
of the pupil* before they-entered the auxiliary school, we must de- 
termine also their physical development. This is carried on with the 
help of the auxiliary school physician. This is not the place t a dis- 
cuss the necessity for a school physician. The question here is to 
show the position and duties of the physician in the auxiliary school 
In Ilalle we were persuaded that such a physician was necessary 
although the numerous polyclinics of the university had rendered 
service in many ways for years and could .still do so. The work pf 
the auxiliary school physician, who was apjarinteiUour years ngb is 
regulated by an order draw nap by me and approved bv the municipal 
council. It reads as follows: ' 


THE Pl’-nV.S OK T1IK .u XU.lAHV St'IIOOI. PHYSICIAN IN HAI.I.F..' r 

1. The school physician uiusl natch over the condition of the pupils' health 
as well ns the hygienic 1 conditions in the school. 

2. A physical examination of all children entering the auxiliary school Is to 
be made ns soon as possible after tlielr entrance, at most not Inter than three 
weeks thereafter. This examination Is to he rrismtcd every quarter. 

3 - The results of the examination are entered on a . printed form of health 
record, which accompanies the child from class to class until he leaves the 
school. If a child needs special medical treatment, a note Is made to that effect 
upon his record, and It Is rei>orted to the principal. This health record, when 
filled out and provided with a number eorrespondlnir to the number In the 
register, Is plated In the principal's office, where It may be consulted by the 
teaoero 6r the physician of the auxiliary school. 
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4. In addition to these periodic examinations, the school physloiau must make 

wee kl y v ial t a. to t h p sch ool. T ha tea ch er a arc t o be Info r m e d of bin prcaeaTC 

there by the principal, nod must then present their observations to him, espe- 
cially those which are of such a^nature as to give rise to medical advice. The 
hours for consultation are decided upt&^lyy the principal and the physician, ' 

5. The school physician does not trriaUbe pnplls himself; on the contrary, /he 
parents are to be Informed by printed notices, which must bear also the signa- 
ture of the principal, that the child should be placed at once under the care of 
a private physician or sent to a polyclinic. 

a Whenever the physician’s advice has to do with the temporary exclusion of 
- pupils from school, or limiting their hours of study, or the assignment of special 
seatB to them, or n resort to curative pedagogical measures, he must arrange the 
matter with the principal of the school in order to assure compliance wdth his 
Instructions, 

7. At the end of every school year, the school physician, after conferring with 
the principal, must present a report to the city' council In which he is to give a 
short resume of hla medical supervision, pointing out any special cases and suc- 
cessful means employed. 

8. In case the school physician Is prevented' from visiting the school for more 
than a week, the city' council Is to be promptly Informed of the fact and a suit- 
able substitute appointed. Three months’ notice must be given before the con- 
tract with the council can be annulled. ¥ 

0. The council retains the right to change or extend these duties, with the 
consent of the school board. 

In accordance with this order, some time during the year all the 
pupils are examined by the school physician in the presence of the 
class teacher. The examination may take plnce in the principal’s 
office or in some unoccupied class room. The' results of the medical 
examination arc entered in a specially prepared health record, which 
is made use of throughout the whole school course. It is thus 
arranged : 


HEALTH RECORD. 


For_.^_ _ 

of 

Born (date) . T 

Vaccinated 

Vaccinated second time 


son, daughter 


\r 


In the 


..school since. 




KXPl.ANiTInN or THK rOHM 


Columns 1, H, 4, 0, and 10 and the head of the abort arw to be filled In by the teacher, 
the rest by the physician. 

Columns S and 4 are to be. tilled to every half year. (Correct to a half centimeter and 
a quarter kilogram, rewpectively. \ * 

The other columns are to be Oiled In by the physician when the pupil enters the 
school (columoa 5 and 8 only when It seem* specially necessary), but subsequently only 
when changes In the ebfld are noticed. 

In column 2, tor perfect health “good** la to be written; If there Is pronounced 
tsadency to disease or chronic diseases, write 44 bad ; ” for other conditions writ* 
44 medium." 
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If a child is in such a condition of health that medical treatment 
necessary, the principal of the school informs the parents of 
the fact. The following form of notice, usually sent by mail, has 
always had very satisfactory results: 

By order of the city authorities an examination of your child 

vns made. It was found that he Is suffering from Pur the' health' of 

the child, ns well as for the g6od of the school, it is very essentiul that 


Halle, (date) . 190_-. 

To * 


Rector . 

\\ ith very few exceptions the parents have carried out the physi- 
cian s suggestions, and the children in question have been placed in 
clinical institutions or under other medical treatment. 

In the course of a whole school year the school physician collects a 
large amount of experience of interest to him and to the public. This 
experience he condenses into an official yearly report; one of these 
reports has been published in a daily newspaper in Halle, and now, 
with the consent of the author, I quote from it the following: 

In the two lower classes of the auxiliary school there were 47 pupils from 7 
to 0 years of age. Of these. 21, or about 45 per cent, were In poor health, and 
only 5, or about 10 per cent, were In t#>rfect health. The children from 11 to 14 
yeurs of age showed the proportion reversed. The same result api>enred when 
those children were grouped together whose bodily condition could he called 
perfect. While only 2 of the 47 younger children jMwsessed no constitutional or 
organic defects, those in tl^Jnst school yeur showed the proportion of 13 out 
of 21. w 

An especially convincing statement regarding the physical defects 
of these auxiliary sc*hool pupils is found in the following summary: 

On the whole, only 57 of the 215 children who were in attendance in the 
auxiliary school at Ilalle during the year 1901 can be aaid to he free from defects, 
even if In our definition of perfect we do not consider trivial defects, such as 
slight difficulties of speech, abnormalities or diseases of the teeth, slight nervous 
troubles, etc. 

In the school year 1903-4 the results showed a still smaller num- 
ber. Out of 209 children only 11 boys and 15 girls were in a perfect 
general condition. 
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Exact measuring and weighing give a clear insight into the faulty 
development of the body. For measuring height a simple but very 
useful apparatus has been placed at the disposal of the school phy- 
sician by the city authorities; it reminds one forcibly of what goes 
on at a mustering of soldiers. Quickly to determine the weight cf 
the body a scale (upon which the child sits) with a sliding weight 
is used. With this apparatus it was discovered that of 47 auxiliary 
school pupils from 7 to 9 years of age 30 fell l>elo\v the average 
height (as given by Schmid-Monnard for example) and 31 below the 
average weight. Only a few reached this average and a still smaller 
number exceeded it. The report for the year 1903-4 showed that 
in height 19 boys out of 105 exceeded the average, 30 reached it, and 
56 fell below it. while among 1-04 girls 9 exceeded it, 33 reached it, 

! and 62 fell below it. Of 10;> boys 24 exceeded the average weight, 

i 31 reached it, and 50 fell below, while of 104 girls 9 exceeded it. 45 

[ reached it, and 50 fell l>elow it. Similarly small numbers were noted 

j in connection with the chest measure. 

i While these data can serve only as a basis of comparison 'find give 

hints as to a certain connection l>ehveen ntental and physical defi- 
ciencies, the following facts are generally of direct service to the. 
pupil himself. The medical examination of the bodv and its sepa- 
rate parts sometimes reveals diseases about which the parents know 
nothing. Often, also, suspicions of the teacher, who in Ins daily in- 
tercourse with the pupil erfh of course note any striking change, are 
confirmed. In most such cases advice can then be given and often a 
permanent cure effected. 

It was of great consequence that in stubborn cases the school phy- 
sician could be helped by other city physicians. Various specialists 
were so deeply interested in the auxiliary school that they placed 
their knowledge and their art at the disposal of the little patients 
in the most unselfish way. How often, for example, was a busv 
oculist called on for aid, and he never refused our request. As n 
result of his examinations a great many of the pupils were provided 
with glasses, the cost of ^hich was borne by the city poor adminis- 
tration. It was w f ith great satisfaction that wo noted decided prog- fc 
ress in the mental development of such pupils. But an ear and nose 
specialist showed his benevolent spirit, too. In how T many cases are 
i, . swollen tonsils and adenoid growths connected with the pupil’s lan- 
[*•’ . ^ uor or dullness ! The researchesof M. Bresgens and others have 
j* aroused the hope that Certain operations upon the tonsils and nose 
^ . will be able to awaken the sjumbering mind of the child. And in 

| the Office of the principal at Halle there is a picture which shows 
I . types of pupils “before the operation” and “after the operation,” 
;v. to order to illustrate the surprisingly good results of such operations. 

Unfortunately, however, one wish, shared by parents and teacher 

to, that by the removal of tie swrflen 
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tonsils end the adenoid growths every auxiliary school pupil might 
be restored to the regular school. Unless these pathological phenom- 
ena exclude pathological changes or defects in the central nervous 
system, we can not count on the improvement tof'the mental powers. 
But very' often, at least, such operations relieve or do a wav with 
annoying headaches, naslfl speech, or troublesome hardness of hear- 
ing. as well as aversion or inability to follow a definite line of work 
m the school; and so the services of the ear and nose specialist may 
be of great value to the auxiliary school pupils. 

Since the auxiliary school physician most frequently meets with 
nerve diseases, from abnormal excitability to the most wrious phases 
of brain troubles, it is highly necessary that he should study 
deeply and carefully all neurologicahseiences and strive after the 
skill in diagnosis possessed by a Ziehen or an Oppenbeim. On ac- 
count of the recognized difficulty of accurate diagnosis and the num- 
ber of forms of nervous troubles, it is very desirable for the school 
physician to have the aid of a specialist in this department \t Halle 
wo were very fortunate in this regard. A university professor 
helped the school physician in his examinations and consented to 
treat children afflicted with ptirnlysis. epilepsy;-or St. Vitus's dance. 

I p to this time no dentist lias been defiiutely connected with the 
school. But the children's teeth, as well as their eves, noses, and 
cars, should lie carefully examined. What snprisinglv'bad conditions 
are revealed by the scrutiny of the teeth alone! If is well known bow 
important healthy teeth are for digestion ns well as for speech, and 
therefore it js necessarily true that the dentist; too. can find in the 
auxiliary school a rich field for the exercise of his lamevolence. 

Whenever the services of a specialist were required by the auxil- 
iary school, it was taken for granted that, above all. lnimanitv and 
mercy should spur him on to help us. But wjth this merev’ there 
must he no inconsiderate desire for research which considers the 

auxiliary school solely as a rich field for scientific observation and 
study. 

It Is easy to sec that, in addition to his many-sided professional as- 
sistance, the physician is in other ways a blessing to the auxiliary 
school. By his friendly counsel many improper foods and wrong 
ways of treating the children have i>een aliolished from the home 
In various ways the pupils’ school work can he made easier, at his 
suggestion. The united efforts of principal and physician have also 
repeutedlv succeeded in placing in hospitals or nurseries children who 
were very dehente or in need of *pep«l care, or sometimes in placing 
them in better surroundings in vacation colonies, and thus making 
them more capable of resisting th€ nttaeks of diseases. 

.Perhaps more citite with forests in the vicinity will take up the 

i l a which has been pat into practice moat successfully at Chariot- 
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ten burg, viz, to give lessons in the woods, not merely to individual 
pupils who need recreation, but to whole .classes of the auxiliary 
school a week at a time. The school physician will certainly consent 
to the temporary removal of the children to the forest 

From the foregoing statements the duties of the auxiliary school 
. physician can easily be deduced, as well as the number of demands to 
be made upon him, and his relation to the principal and the teachers. 
In the main, the physician has to help and advise both the parents ai^ 
the teachers. To be sure, the latter will often be able to help tine 
physician by their counsel, and in saying this I have in mind not 
only suspicions of diseases, but also psychological observations re- 
garding the talent and mental ability of the pupils. Every prudent 
physician will therefore be willing to follow any suggestion made by 
the principal to attend teachers’ meetings or class instruction in order 
to test his opinions in the light of the opinions of practical school 
people. In this way many ft prejudice can Ik* removed from both 
sides. If from the start the auxiliary school physician takes the 
. position outlined by Gbrke, that " the physician must continually 
help and control the teacher,’' lie is making pretensions which can 
only do injury to a good cause. 

Of course the authorities will intrust an auxiliary school only to 
a physician who has ,hown an interest either in school hygiene or 
child study'. But it is often very hard to find an e.xjx'rienced physi- 
cian who is willing to accept the position of auxiliary school physi- 
cian; consequentlydhc auxiliary school physicians are mostly younger 
men. Should these have had as much preparation for their colling 
as the president of the German Society for School Hygiene requires 
of a physician for the regular school ? Professor Griesbaehs require- 
ment is as follows: To lx* a school physician a person should know 
the human body accurately and have spent considerable time in a 
hygienic laboratory — should In^a medical man who. on examination, 
shows exceptionally thorough knowledge of the principles of hy- 
giene. The school physician should also attend podagogicul lectures, 
and incase he is to teach in higher schools, seminaries", Oberrealschu- 
- len, and Gymnasien, he must give specimen lessons, just as every 
candidate for the teacher’s certificate must do. “A school physician 
who, besides being an able medical inan. is also qualified to teach 
medicine, can and will be of great service to a school in both a peda- 
gogical and a medical way, and will Iks able to exert a very beneficial 
influence over the students,’* 

Griesbach very properly lays great stress upon the physician’s 
w ledge of hygiene, but the auxiliary school physician will have 
to show special ability in psychology and psychiatry, too. However, 
with & knowledge of pedagogy we could very well dispense, for if 
itcaabe only superficial the physician brings upon himself, from the 
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start, a kind of pdium which can help him very little in his position. 
Rather let the auxiliary school doctor Imj a physician, and a first- 
class one at that. No one will question the many-sidedness of his 
training or regard his duties as of secondary importance. Physician 
and teaching staff inAhe auxiliary school at Halle have never thought 
of comparing the relative values of their work. As soon as the 
physician realizes that the teacher's highest aim is to better the 
physical as well as the mental condition of the pupils, he will co- 
operate straightway in the attainment of this aim. The result of 
this association will be that the teacher will recognize in the physician 
a necessary link in the chain of common medical and pedagogical 
efforts I icing made. And in this wav. in my opinion, the duties and 
position of the physician in an auxiliary school of one of our .larger 
cities should be conceived. 

Should it, on the oilier hand, be necessary for the auxiliarv school 
physician to give advice and instruction to'tlie school principal with 
regard to length of recitations, the number and use to be made of 
intermissions, the order of subjects in the daily programme, etc.? 
It is to be supposed that all such hygienic requirements are already 
commonly looked after at these schools. On looking into the real 
working of the school he will soon see how the matter stands. Some- 
times, as an expert in .school hygiene, he finds another kind of im- 
pqrtant. work. Suppose a city community is short of funds. It 
declares that a certain room is good enough to be used for the aux- 
iliary classes. Now, the teacher considers this room entirely unsuit- 
able for many reasons. If the physician makes a statement that he 
agrees with the teacher, or if lie mnkes a report in professional terms 
to the health commissioners in ease of the larger cities, for example, 
his word has often more weight than that- of the schoolman. In his 
professional capacity he can accomplish easily what the lavrnan could 
never succeed in doing. 4* ' * 

Therefore it is evident that if physician and teacher have set up 
the good of the pupils and the more complete development of the 
auxiliarv school as their aim, they will easily. find the direction in 
which the duties of each one should lead. 


VI. THE PUPILS OF THE AUXILIARY SCHOOL AND 
THEIR CHARACTERIZATION. 

The teacher of the regular school, especially if he meets his pupils 
only as their instructor, probably in all cases does not worry very 
much about the questions: “How does the material of instruction 
presen ted-affect the pupil, and what interest does he take in his school 
work! ” If he would fully answer these questions, he would have to 
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P ass upon each pupil in the class separately, or as we sav, indi- 
vidualize him. But to do this the teacher, to begin -with. must be 
psychologically minded, as Altenbnrg has set forth so convincingly. 
The high ideals of the teucher can be all too easily shattered ljy the 
great amount of subject-matter to lx- covered and the excessive size of 
the classes assigned to him. and he is forced to make continual com- 
promises. He soon accustoms himself to a certain routine, treats his 
subjects in a most mechanical wny, but is adept at showing results 
which satisfy the lav authorities As circumstances in general make 
the- man. the toucher first entering upon his duties w ith a thousand 
ideals gradually, through the force of adverse circumstances, be- 
comes a mere workman, and compromises his art. 

But these teachers who work in a cerium rut must by all means 
be kept out of the auxiliary school. It- must never happen that too 
many subjects or too many children shall cause the teachers to treat 
all pupils alike. Here the pupil must In- judged according to psychfr 
logical principles by a teacher who knows these principles well. i. e „ 
the growth of every individual child must lx- watched in the auxiliary 
school, and noted^down in writing, so as to give a picture or charac- 
terization of him. One may think that, the anxiliarv school teacher 
really can form a pretty good idea of a pupil when his development,'' 
before he entered the school, has already Ix-en traced Out and written 
down (in the speei-J record), and his physical pecuffirities (in the 
health record) and even his conduct in’ the regular school (in his 
certificates from this school) have Ixvomc known to him. And cer- 
tainly we can form a fairly reliable picture of (ho child from all these 
statements. But this picture is not the picture of an anxiliarv school 
pupil: that must now >-e attained. As is well known, the child who 
comes from the regular school does not appear the same in the aux- 
iliary school as lie did in the other. Furtjier. the time spent, in the 
auxiliary school, is long enough to justify our speaking of a develop- 
,ment thero. 

Now, what written description has lieen given of this development, 
and how is, on the whole, the auxiliary school pupil characterized? 
Xn Leipzig the characterization of the pupil begins and ends with 
taking a photograph of Hie individual. This method of preserving 
the .external appearance of a pupil at the beginning and end of his 
school course is worthy of consideration. Even yet I -remember dis- 
tinctly one boy who, on entering the auxiliary school at Halle, was 
almost speechless and without spirit, on uecomit of having been 
neglected'at home; his anthropoid ” appearance incited one at once 
to take his photograph. After some years the expression of his face 
had changed so much that his second photograph seemed to represent 
an entirely different human being. Photography ,ean then give a 
-brief but eloquent characterization of a pupil which will reveal the 
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For n longtimo.it was considered sufficient to characterize the pupil 
In* rejwrts, and* this. system comes down from the time of pedagogical 
compromises. In most cases the teacher summed up in brief his 
judgment, until ut last a figure, given half-yearly, was used to mark 
the growth in the mental, moral, and religions life, of the pupil. 
Hut can figures lx* so used? This question has been raised often 
enough Indore, for every time these reports are made out the inade- 
quacy of figures is felt anew. Hut tradition is so powerful, and it 
is so easy to write figures, that even the auxiliary school teacher is 
loath to give them up. Nevertheless, these meaningless figures must 
not be used in the auxiliary school, of all places. With this in mind, 
a school register was planned at Halle which, above all. did away with 
the use of arbitrary signs in valuing mental qualities, an<i-was 
designed to offer opportunities for concrete expression and a written 
statement of experiences and observations. This little hook accom- 
panies the pupil throughout, his school course mid causes the teacher 
to express his opinion every half year regarding the conduct, atten- 
tion, and interest of the pupil and his ability to express himself 
orally and in writing. Remarks regarding any striking peculiari- 
ties are followed by notes regarding progress in the various branches 
of study. Hut the longer this register is used, the more dearly we 
see how inadequate it is. Can. then, an observant teacher give in 
such concise form a description of a pupil, so that another person can 
form an accurate mental picture of him? It i< indeed a truth that 
here also brevity is the soul of wit. The fewer statements of obser- 
vations a personal register or individual record requires, the surer 
are we that every teacher will fill in the form and answer* all the 
quest ions. 

We must retnemlxm that the auxiliary school teacher is, after all, 
only human. At first full of enthusiasm for a matter which seems 

so important to him,' he sets conscientiously to work. But if the 

work becomes continuous with increasing many-sidedness and the 
short intervals of time permit hut little progress to be noticed, his 
ardor cools and idealism becomes mechanism. Mechanical treatment 
of these evaluations of child life leads to their death. Some few 
plans for evaluations have been published, but for widely different* 
reasons none of those can U* recommended. How much scribbling is 
often caused by these records ! To illustrate this, let us present three 

plans — those of Gorke, Kliibe, and Richter: , 

Form for the pertmnal record* of <i uxiliarp *vhuol pupil* (hp fir. \{. Gorke ), 

I. PERSON A I. DATA. ’ >. 

(To Ih* Allot! In l»y (ho loachor.) * 

1. Surname and Christian jpame. 

2. Age, place of birth, and rellg'on. 

ft. Name and station of the father ami* the mother. 
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It. ANAUNKS18 f PAST HISTORY). 


(T.i !»*• In by Ihi* li-nHirr 




(a) Family anamnesis: 

1. Illnesses or chum* of death of A lie parents ami brothers and sisters>nnd 

the present condition of their health. 

2. Nerve troubles, mental diseases, deafness mid dumbness m Hie family 

connections. 

X Are the parents blood relations:' 

4. Economic conditions of the family. 

\.b) IYrsoiml anmiinesls: 

1. Course of birth. 

2. Nourishment (mother s breast. artificial). 

X Physical development — 

( 1 ) Tooth formation. 

(2) When did the child begin to walk? 
dfe (3) Development of senses. 

^ (4) Previous (lipases. eH|K>clnily epilepsy and other nerve troubles. 

4. Intellectual development — 

(1) When did he lK*gln to talk? 

* (2) When were diflieultlcs In s|>e<*ch first noticeable? 

(3) What wits their nature? 

(4) When was mental abnormality first noticed? 

(5) How was this shown? 

(0) What Is Its probable ct#ise 1 accident. Illness, serious mistakes in 
education, Rueh as the overtaxing of body or uUml. or. on the 
other bund, ttielr inactivity; jHMiury. privation, etc.)? 

(7) Were the mental anomalies iiermnnent or transient? Were they 

of a progressive or fixed character? 

(8) What medical or pedagogical •‘orreetlves have been employed 

against theRe nnomnlU*s, and with what result? 

5, Ethical development. I)ld the child show sfieeinl defects. Impulses, and 

abnorinul teudeudes ( lying. ruge. fearfuluess, aptietlte, laziness i? 


lit. PRESENT STATUS. 
n*o IH* tilled in tiy l he phynlclsn. ) 

1. Physical condition : 

(1) General condition of the body (weight, size, npiH‘itrnnee, complexion. 

nourishment. carriage. muscles, etc.; shajH' of head). 

(2) Sense activity : (a) Eyes, (b) ears, (c) Smell and taste, (d) sensibility 

to pain and touch. 

(3) Abnormal formation of separate pa/*tR of the l>ody (divided palate. 

defects of teeth, etc.). 

(4) Observable signs of disease (Bcrofula, rickets, kypho skoiiosuH, struma. ^ 

condition of ’the internal organs, nasal breathing). 

(B) Are paralysis (or paresis) or Contractions present? 

(6) Choreic movements, twitchlngs. > 

2. Emotional and nervous nature In making examination, do you cqiup to 

dues which indicate any defect In the emotions or the will, as excitement. 

* fear, restlessness, low spirits, whimsicality? Are special Inclinations or 
Interests shown? 
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3. Intellectual activity : 

1 1 ) Attention. 

(2) I low dot* his thought proceed (with difficulty or quickly, smoothly or 
disconnectedly ) ? 

(.*!» Scroll — 

<(/» I hies the child s]H*uk of himself in the first fierson ? 

I >o<*s he use infinitives in speaking*; 
ffn * I >itiieulf ies of spet*fh (state them clearly). 

( *4 i Imnginnt ion. 

t.>l Meutikry ( is there one-sided development ) ? 

Oi) Formation of judgments and nnielusiotm. 

(7) Ideas of numher. 

( 8 » Sense of form. 

. (0 ) Sense of color. 

(10) lias lie any idea of time and spa op V 

(11 ) Wind has he accomplished in the severa (school subjects? 

C iron p III is to Ik* curried on further by the teacher as Jong as the 
child attends the school. 


I'haravtrrizatiuu of pupil* ( acf'onlwf? to K. Kliibc). 

1. Name in full 

2. Hale and place of birth 

•1. Religion — - — Baptized, when? 

4. Vaccinated: First time, when? 

Second time. when?..... 

b. Name and station of parents or guardian. _ . / 

ti. Survey of the eh lid's school course : 


WhH. udmll- , ■ Duration of at- 

tpn ! 1 tendance. 

Noli* regard iiir interruption of his school 
work, promotion. ehanKi* of schools, etc. 

: : ! ' ■ 

_ _ _______ ! 



A. Remarks regarding the child's development previous to-entorlng aeliool 

rt. Stag.! of development the child had reached when he entered the auxiliary 
school : 

1, Physical condition 

2. Mental development 

A- I 1 "ame of mind (disposition) 

4. Probable causes of the psychopathic phenomena • 

C Additional remarks concerning the child throughout his school course 

(Date of such remarks ) 


/ 


y 


/ 
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D. Survey of the ch lid’s Interest In the school work, his knowledge and skill 

DaU*. 


Ew«trr. 

19 ... 


Eautpr. MIohtv'biUM 

10... ; id . 


Religion 

Oerman language: 

Heading material 

Ability to mad 

Ability to writ*’ 

* Ability to cxpn’RR hia thmixhtH nntlh mid i 

» ritlng ... 

K uni burr 

ComprehciiRimi of nrimtur* . 

Skill 

History ; 

-Home geography 

Nature study 

Drawing. . . ' .... 

Writing 

Binging : 

GyninaRticR 

Technical work 

Domestic leonmnj 

AbseticeR: 

Excus'd . . .*. 

, t’ncxeuaed 

Signature of the obisa teaeinT. 


exposition 





t hr 


rhild’i 


1‘lbluw 


K. Psychologiriii 

ment^ 

K. Dismissal: 

1. Time nml cm lines 

2. llow fin* mlvauml in the various school branches 

:i Hemnrks in the dismissal rertltleiite ... 

4. IIow has tin* school made It easier for tills '-Hibl to enter- life? 

0. Additional noteH regarding the pupil a tier his dismissal from school 

K. Kid iter demands the greatest degree of < Let ail and thorough- 
ness in these clmnfctcmutitfns. In this connection he states: 

% 

For such characterizations of pupils, the following points must In* observed: 

1. In the case of each child, only those characteristics are tie he considered 
which are^Ks-ullar to him; all the others must he left umnentioncd; The mala 
points in his moral conduct and Ids progress are always to In* given. 

2. Observations and Information regarding the home training and its itossible 
Influence uinm the school teaming and Instruetloii should be entered In the 
proi*»r place, as well ns regarding differences In the conduct of the children ia 
artd out of school toward on^er pupils when watched and wbeu not watched by 
the teacher, and regarding other points. * 

3. Regarding those children who attend another TMass for certain branches, 
accurate reports should be made at Raster to the class' teacher oil whatever 
concerns his conduct and progress in these branches that is to be noted in the 

. characterization. % 

4. In each later characterization, only the changes and new phenomena are 
to be noted which have appeared in the tour* of the school year, as compared 
with what has already been noted. 

5. The characterizations are to be expressed In language which is concise amt 
to the' point 

Characterization form of K. Richter. 

A. PHYSICAL CONDITION. ' ^ 

Irregularity In structure and function : 

1. Of the body In general. In regard to; 

' (g) Its else, as compared with that of. normal children of the same age, and 
jF the eige of its parts In relation to one another. ^ 
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(h) Its posture in sitting. standing. walking. 

(O Its ilisensm nml defects: Syphilis, senifuhi. rickets, tnheri-nlnsU. epilepsy, 
nnii-uiln. niiligcsliun (easily nauseated. evaciiution of the hmvels ..,u,l 
. bladder I. ahnownal ••onclitipn of the skin | , •Hupp, si. Ilahhv. wrinkled, 
abnormal perspiration, etc.). trembling ami twit. hin- of the imiscl.w, 
easily provoked headache. Illnesses during the school year, curvature 
of the spine, chicken-breasted, narrmv-ehest, ilness (breathing i . club- 
foot. lack of symmetry In meAliers of the body, paralysis, defective 
sexual organs (puberty. lntl\ieiae of mining of puberty upon the 
physical ami mental life), etc. 

“ Of the head: Size. sha|>e. relation lytnwn skull and fa<e. form of skull and 
face (asymmetry), facial expi essloir, play of expresslAj). 

H. Of the eyes: Distance from oue another, inflammation, paralysis of the lids 
squint lily', rolling, eaturacts and «|K,ts on tlie eyes, ohangeahleness ami 
differ, *mv In size of the pupils. shortsightedness and weakness of vision, 
dull, lifeless, restless, viieant gaze. lack of ability to keep the eves flxisl 
u|mhi one object. color-blindness. etc. 

4. Of the ears: Kxtertor (outstanding, lurge. annornnil rim. folds, helixes. :it- 
^t ached loltes. lurk of the same). diseases. hearing. 

;t ’ ° f the llos<? 1111(1 tl,r<mt regarding smelling mnl breathing (chronic catarrh, 
adenoid growths, ozena). ^ 

<1. Of tli«* mouth : 

00 The lips (distorted, thick, lmre-Ilp). 

(b) The chin (protruding or receding. etc.), 

O*) The t«H*tli (number, condition. ]Mmltlon). 

(Aj Pali)}*.*. uvula. tonsilH. 

(e) Tprtgue (thick, tongue-tied, taste, etc. 

(f) Secretion of saliva (slavering). 

7. Of the skill: Sensitiveness to heat, blows (as in wounds), etc. 


f >*• KRA^K OF MINI) AMI CHARACTER. 

Pmillaritles In regard to: 

b Disposition : (Juiet. serious. smT. melnncboly. bad-humored, peevish, sullen 
mortise. Indifferent, sensitive, ton, -by. soft-hearted, tearful, emotional.' whim’ 
Mleal. eallmis. shy. anxious, fehrful. timid. brlgM. guy,. lively. uuruly. bolster- 
ous. irritable. # 

-• The sensuous feelings nud Impulses; 

(a) Api>etite: Kiits too little, refuse f *d. oats a great de*l. greedy, loves 
sweots. Is dainty, chews paper. wood. finger nails, etc., eat* dirt, etc. 

(bi Sexual impulses; Strongly develojHiI: self-|»olhit!on. 

(e) Impulse toward activity: l,u<% of physical activity, foml of ease. Indo- 
lent. lazy, easily enervated, sleepy, taciturn, restless, lively, moves con- 
vulsively. always plnylug and toying with things. unsteady and pre- 
cipitate in movements anil actions, inclined to laugh (hysterical), 
* talkative. IxdHterouH. * 

Autoamtle movements (.swaying of parts o(\tlie hotly). gilding, stag- 
get lag. drumming, rnhhing, movement*- of tongue and 11 |*h, making 
faecH, etc. 

Clumsy, awkward, unsteady, ungainly in simple movement* (spread- 
ing and bending the finger*, grasping, throwing, rising up 1 1 weak 
muscle feeling, fnul^ memory for connected movements (dressing and 
uud remlng). left or right bunded. <i 
Imitation (mechanical dr deliberate). 
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(tl) Over-developed impulse for collecting articles. kleptomania. pvromanl t 
(Kokein), destroying thlugs. running away. wandering nlxmt. <'on- 
trndictlog. 

X Moral feeling^*: - 

(a) Keelings toward Keif: With or without self*resi>eot ami self-confidence. 

proud, haughty, honorable. ambitious. vain, love of admiration, lnaist- 
ful. without sense of honor, courageous. bold. towardly. 

(b) Feelings toward others: Conduct toward adults and children: Faithful. 

excessive love; Indifferent to parents, fellows, ftml familiar remits; 
iqMithetlc, rej^ellant ; grateful ami willing to acknowledge the kindness 
of others: polite and obliging, thoughtful, fawning. foufldontinl. sus 
pioious, mwlest, obtrusive, bold. shameless. dlsoltfdlent, unruly, ]ht* 
verse, stubborn, Indifferent to praise and blame. 

Shares others’ Joys and sorrows, jealous, envious, malicious, scornful, 
mischief-maker, mean, revengeful. 

Sociable (i>upil*frieudships). tendency to avoid others, good-natured. 

• Inoffensive, fond of teasing, touchy, quarrelsome. unsociable. domineer 
lug. leads others astray, fault-doling, tattling, violent, plays underhand 
• tricks, rough, cruel (torments annuals V 

(N. II. For the sake of brevity / the opiiosltes of the qualities have in 
most cases Iteen omitted. ) 

(c) Feeling for right mid duty: With <n* without sense of right, duty, and 

propriety; conscientious, negligent, tickle, thoughtless; shame. rejHint- 
. mice; selfish, covetous, deceitful. thievish. generous, dogmatic, arrogant, 
well or 111 behaved, sly; loves truth, sincere, mendacious (from Intel 
lectual or moral weakness). hypocritical ; behavior in sexual relations. 

4. Religious feelings: With or without religious feeling. Hiqverstltious, cant-. 

Ing. hypocritical, etc. 

5. The esthetic feelings: Lack of souse of lienuty (VtiujieK. tones, colors) , love of 

that which Is ugly and In !>nd taste, pleasure In rough talk, preference for 
Indecent language: love of order and cleanliness with res|>ert to his own 
body, clothes, school things, surroundings; promptness. 

6. Intellectual feelings: Pleasure In success, displeasure In failure, uncer- 

tainty (doubt) regarding the accuracy of his own accomplishments, self- 
satisfied. self-complacent, overestimating his own knowledge and ability, 
'easily surprised, curious. Inquisitive. 

With or without spontaneous, energetic impulse. Indifferent, wit limit* 
• energy and weak of whir dependent upon* the Impressions of the moment, 
easily managed and influenced, credulous and easily misled, soon wearied, 
inconstant and fickle iu desires, reluctant. .lazy, fond of work, Industrious.” 
dgeile. 

C. INTEIXECTIJAI, STATUS. 


■Special’ characteristics Id regard to: 

1. Mental capacity lu general : - 

(a) Incapable of training: is lie non re r tbls or the normal? * 

(b) Symmetry hi the development of the main faculties of the mind (mem- 

ory, powers of thougbff ; irregularity. tg>eclal weakness or strength of 
the one or the other. * , 

(c) Time required by mental processes; Slow, mentally Inert, averse to men- 

tal work* lazy habits of thought, precipitate and rash* flighty, t bough t- 

' less. 
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Z Attentiveness during mental ucflvlty; voluntary and Involuntary attention: 
Attentive, inuttentlve. keenly observant, indifferent, persistent, soon 
wearied, consistent, inconstant, easily distracted, jumping from one thing 
i to another, digressive, ubstmt-inlndtKl, bmlless. only attentive when recalled 
freciuently to the subject. 

Interest in the work in general or in particular studies. 

3. Particular mental powers: 

(a) (Viaduct on receiving new impressions and sensations ; receptivity, cjulek- 

m*ss mid power of apprehension; dltHculg or easy. slow, quick, bioom- 
plete and Inuceurnte, complete and clear: Su(>erflcift| In perception and 

observmhm. Differences in the various senses. One-sided preference 
for eertain signs. 

Mure nr lew weak or defective excitability and Improvement of old 
Impressions by era spin*: somethin*: now : difficulty of understanding 
nud romprebenrllnj; sense iienvptions or lanxpiixe. 

(b) Power to assimilate. retain, and recall i memory I : i lard or easy, more 

or less complete usslmllaticm of maxims, verses, poems. multiplication 
table, and such mechanical material, or Impression of that Ruined by 
work in the* several branches yf ^tudy. 

Shorter or longe r retention of sertse lKM-repticms .mil images. For- 
getfulness. 

Many-sidedness of observation; strong or defective memory for 
names, words. nnmU»rs. symlsds debtors, figure*), e-olors. places, tones, 
mievessions of objects, connected movements, etc. Mental horizon nc- 
oording to its extent, kind, and form. 

Quicker or slower recollection ; faitlifftlness of reproduction without, 
omissions. Inversions, confusion, additions, or thc,opiH>Hite. 

U i Power to work over imd digest what has tiecu ao|ulred : 

(11 In thinking: Hard and slow distinction of objects ami their special 
features, their resemblances, similarities, etc., and of the essential 
from the nonessenthil. Difficult and lnfperfect abstraction (forma- 
tion of concepts), dot's not advance beyond sense-images; |>overtv of 
gene rnl notions in certain directions, and In this or that department 
of stuffy ; uhclear and vague Ideas, confusion nnd Intermixing of 
Ideas. 

A mi racy, rapidity, certainty of Judgments ami conclusions In re- 
gard to concrete and abstract things. 

(2) In the activity of tlm Ininftlnutlon : Weak or easily excited Imagination ; 
difficulty In thinking of anything pictured, in imagining things not 
present, or In pludn* himself In other times. In stmntte countries and 
lands. In the frame of mind of people living tinder other conditions 
(biblical history, .compositions, eh*.). « 

imagination when at play (building, exorcises In putting things 
together, etc.), In hand work (change of form nnd size). In dfawing 
(form, color). • . t 

bflfietful (pfenning subterfuge*, evil reports regarding others often 
quite eredlhle). 

4. Development 'trfspeofh : 

ta) The tone ohqieecb as to Its strength, tlmhre. pitch: Gentle. WhltuierhiK. 
hntd. slirlpklBM^hlnRliiR. monotonous. false or too much accented? harsh! 
boarae, screeching; sharj>. squeaking, droning, restrained, nasal • high 
deep (puberty). 
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(b) Pronunciation and rate of sj>eaklng: Impure tones, cureless pronuncia- 

tion of. end-syllables, slow, long-drawn out. hesitating. Jerky, stammer- 
lng, stuttering (Insertion of syllables and words), rapid run together, 
rattling, blundering, with the omission or re|>etltlon of syllables and 
words. 

(c) Organic and mitral defects of speech: Lisping, shimmering, stuttering: 

complete or partial Inability to si>eak (only single sounds, syllables, 

certain words and phrases can he spoken 1 ). Tripping on syllables. 

- Failure to see the connection between sense j>erreptIon and the word, 

letter and sound, figure and number, mental Image and word: word 
deafness and word blindness. Confusion of words with enrh other 

without noticing it (e. g., for ward rots? (Schrank). table; for table, 

leg, etc. ) . 

(d) Clearness aud accuracy of B[>eech : Clear, connected. parn>t-llke. defl- 

dent vocabulary, inventing words, choice of ex press Ions, use of collo- 
quial expressions and dialect. 

Development of feeling for language (Spraohgeftllil ) : Difference in 
ability to understand and speak the dialect and the written language. 
Mistakes lu the order of words, use of the Infinitive In sinking, false 
Inflection, use of wrong tenses, prepositions, etc. 

D. DEVELOPMENT IN KNOWLEDGE AND ACCOM PUSH M ENTS. 

Under this head will be considered the child’s attitude toward the subject 
matter presented In particular branches, which Is conditioned hv his mental 
and physical endowment. Therefore, by referemv to the peculiarities given 
under A. B. and C, we shall now'show to what joints the chief ^penttdn Is to l>e 
given in connection with the various hranchesTof study. ^ 

1. Religious Instruction: What religious conceptions, thoughts, and feelings 

’ does, he already possess? Ib It eusy or difficult for him to grasp religious 
teachings? Interest In such Instruction and understanding of It. especially 
In regard to biblical material of the grade In question. 

Stage of development of his thought In connection with religions mate- 
rial (distinguishing, Judging, and forming conclusions. osi>eclnlly regarding 
the ethical and religious value of actions and the acquirement of ethical 
ami dogmatic teachings). Understanding, retention, and reproduction uf 
religious material. Application of^he results to his own behavior. 

Z Rea Hen (subjects affording positive knowledge of things) ; J 

(a) ObM* lessons: Powers to observe and describe the material presented 

by nature, model, and picture. Differences In perception through the 
different senses. Acquired knowledge of unities, qualities, activities, 
purpose, application, use, etc., of things and events in his environ- 
ment 

Interest and manner of participation In a conversation. Under 
standing of a conversation regarding tilings present to the senses or 
abseut, and of those moral or religious Impulses aroused by the same. 

Thought and Imagination In connection with the material presented. 
Memory for fables connected wiyi It, snatches of poetry, etc. \ 

(b) Nature study: Power to Bee and recognise localities and objects In 

nature, model, aod picture/ Greater or lew poaeesalon of Ideas gained 
through his own experience ot; through Instruction. Power of think- 
K lng regarding natural objects (relation between stActure and function, 
motive and result, cause and effect, etc.). 
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(c) •• Homeology " ( Helnmtkundel and gc< V raphy : PnpiPa ability to observe 
* ' whnt bo sees when by hitnself and what takes place In class ram- 
ble#) , activity of the memory and ability to transport himself (In 
imagination.} into district# previously seen (sense of locality). Skill 
in transferrin* lib ideas to a map. Skill In finding places on It and 
interpreting It. Transferal of fundn men tal geographical ideas In 
'■homeology*' to the chart. 

Ability to compare ^graphical objects with each other, ami to pre- 
sent to his mind. In absence uf a map. the object* in question. Power 
to acquire uiul retain knowledge of his home environment and gt*>g- 


with our immediate and mure remote fatherland, and understanding 
of the same. Memory for facts, names, etc. 


A German: 

ta) Heading: Rending Imok and lending material ( knowledge of printed and 
written letters, format ion of syllables and words, reading of sentences 
ami connected extracts. Herman or ltoman tyi»e). Grade of nieehanl- 
cn! skill in reading, and the intelligent reading of this material. 
Glmructerlstie errors in reading. Reproduction of selections read, 
and memory for these. 

tbi Correct writing: Copying of written letters and words, with or without 
knowledge of their meaning. Copying from print (German. Homan). 
Power in the analysis and synthesis of words. Writing from dicta- 
tion (mechanical or after reflection). Characteristic errors. 

(c> Written eomimsithms: Grade of ability to write down his mvn thoughts 
*»r thorn* of others. Krrors in construct ion of sentences. order of words 
and thoughts, choice of expressions, etc. 

A. Arithmetic: Number work (knowledge of the order of numbers, counting, 
and the writing of numbers). Mechanical skill In the Hrst four rules! 
stating how Inrge numbers he can use in each. nifferenirs In oral *and 
written arithmetic. Specially good memory for numbers, sequent of the 
operations and results, or lack of the same. Understanding for the applica- 
tions of n ri thine tic. striking ^Ififeremv# between the ability to handle 
concrete and abstruet examples. 
r». AmmiplisluueutK: v 

(a) Calligraphy: Material presented. Knowledge of the forms of letters and 
their differences. Aptitude for copying. (Characteristics of writing 
( direction, strength, spacing, relative siwe of letters,^ regularity of 
• letters, etc.). . / 


(b) Drawing: Net line drawing (straight and curved lines), stiguiograpblc i! 

drawing (different distances of iniints). free- hand drawing. Under- S 

standing and copying different directions and size*. singly and In 
groups (figures). Manner of performance : Mechanical or after re- 
flection. more or Unis independent light or hekyy hand, eye *mea*ure- 
ment. accuracy. neatness. Imagination and taste In the ’matter of* | 
forais and wlort*. 

(c) Singing: Hearing, voleo, sense of time, musical memory ; special prefer- 

ence for music, singing, certain songs, etc. 

(d) Gymnastics: Strength, endurance, ntmbleneaa and sense of rhythm In 

executing Ube movements. Behavior during gymnastic and popular 
games (sociability, defects of character. Imagination). 

(e) Handwork: Kind of activity. Cleverness In any special line. Special 

Interest In some one kind of activity. Method and manner of ezeeo- J 


rnphy. 
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But it is not only the amount of writing required which terrifies 
one; the teacher who has any special interest in the finer shades of 
the child’s development feels it a burden to have to answer definite 
printed questions. Let the scheme for a description of a pupil, there- 
fore, be neither too comprehensive nor its questions too finely drawn. 
.It happens that not every auxiliary school teacher can 1)0 in a position 
to propose a perfectly unobjectionable form. Triiper therefore 
properly urged the joint action of many coworkers interested in the 
subject (Kinderfehler, 189 (, 5-6): and if this cooperation led to 
nothing else than the gaining of some common points of view from 
which to work out a suitable scheme, this would lie a great gain. 
Unfortunately Triiper s pi on was without effect. Few works have 
appeared since then, and of* none of them can it be said that they 
help toward unity. Perhaps LavV ‘ individuality list” may serve' 
as a starting point. In his Exjieri mental Didactics* Lav works out. 
his list from the following points of view : 

A. Conditions and function*: 

I. Inheriting. • 

II. Environment — 

(a) Family— 

1. Nourishment (mistakes, alcoholism). 

2. Illnesses. 

3. Amount of sleep (Its depth, room, bedfellows). 

4. Play and recreation (kind. time, work outside of srhonl, 

private lessons). 

5. Bringing up (parents* view of life, mistakes, example t. 

, (b) Fellow-men— 

1. Friendships and playmates. 

2. Public life ( street, religious and political companionship). 

• (c) Nature — 

Natural surroundings (of the home, of place of residence). 

III. Correlations of the sensory-motor meehunism — . 

(aj Physical and psych leu I energy. 

(b) Exhaust! bill tv. 

(c) Talents. • 1 

(4) Traits of character. 

B. Physical qualities: 

penpral, constitution, slscc, weight, abnormalities, diseases. 

\ C. Mental qualities : 

I. Sensory : Type of observation. 4 

II. Associative: Attention, memory. Interest. 

III. Motor: Movements, dexterity, actions. ' . , 

ile previous proposals dealt with details, Lay’s plan rises to 
a certain generality as a logical structure. Direct reference to the 
departments of study is wanting to it. This apparent defect is to 
gfeetod as an advance. In Halle it is just the necessity of entering 
up in. th£ register every half-ve&r a concise criticism of the work 
in bach subject which showed the inadequacy of thatjgethod. For 
eumple* . What can the teacher say- Regarding progress* fn religious** 
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instruction? Is he to look over the work covered and then write: 

^ ^ • has learned well or poorly u number of biblical stories, 
parts of the catechism, verses of songs, and maxims?" Or is he 
rather to emphasize the greater appreciation of the subject-matter? 
Or, finally, could a measure be applied to the increasing harmony 
between the childish deeds and the religious and moral impera- 
tives? I am constrained to think that the auxiliary school teacher is 
not at all qualified to indicate exactly progress made in the depart- 
ment of religion. In examining other branches of study one will 
come upon similar difficulties, and straightway speak of the trouble 
in making these reports in the auxiliary school. 

Although Lay does help the teacher out of this trouble, still many 
other difficulties remain unsolved by his plan. If only every teacher 
who fills out this “ personality list " possessed all the psychological 
insight which the composer of the questions presupposes! Besides 
this, the -inanv^idedness and breadth of the points of view may 
cause the old scruple to rise that, more writing is required than is 
absolutely necessary. But perhaps Lav's plan can he simplified and * 
so made more practicable. Of course there is always the danger that 
an attempt at simplification will result only in abbreviating the 
logical structure and not in building it up anew. Still, if an attempt 
is made later it may at least incite others to continue the critical 
work. Perhaps at one of the future meetings of our auxiliary school 
association this important question, so vitally connected with the 
good of the auxiliary school, will be taken up and made the subject of 
general consideration. 

To begin with, the whole field included under Lav's title of 
“physical qualities may be taken away from the teacher and given 
to the school ph^ician The health record, as illustrated above, can # 
at any timepe consulted by the principal or teachers of the auxiliary 
school, so that, the necessity of an isolated entry by thfi physician is 
excluded. there remain only three main divisions for the teacher, 
the first of djiich* “inheritance,” is to be treated summarily. The 
other two arejo be treated under the following heads: Environment 
(family and Rome) : 1, vocation; 2, food; 3, number of children; 4, 
illnesses ^ 5, parents views of life; 6, recreation, work, and associa- 
tions. Inheritance in sensory *and motor fields: 1, physical and men- 
tal powers of resistance; 2, power of observation; 3, attention, mem- 
oi*y, special interests; 4, movements, skill, actions, speech; 5, traits of 
character. 

It might be of interest to look again at the two pictures of pupils, 
which we already know, from the point of view of Lay’s proposals. 

In the broader framework, Agnes S. would appear as follows: 

I. A, S., borh December 24, 1895, has evidently inherited the 
effects of alcoholism. 
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II. Her fathgrfwurked at odd Jobs, and died-under the influence 
of liquor. The mother, not of irreproachable reputation, married 
again, and this time an iron turner, who had often been punished for 
drunkenness. At present she lives separated from him. The food in 
the family lias always t>een insufficient. Tin* earnings do not vet 
permit any improvement. Of the five children born of the first 
marriage, three died young, of convulsions. The others suffered from 
ail the usual childrens diseases. The mother, though not vet ir.^re 
than 40 years old. has been delicate since the birth of the last child. 
Then* is only one narrow sleeping room for the use of the whole 
family, hor the two girls there is only one couch, which is far from 
l>eing clean. Agnes gnashes her teeth in her sleep, and is verv rest- 
less. During the whole time she is free from school she wanders 
about the streets with her sister; they are not required to work. The 
mother is not a mode] of industry or true motherhood. On the one 
side of her scale of educational means stand hard words and blows; 
on the other, pampering is considered to he a sign of mother love. 
Agnes joins her playmates on the street or in the yard for a little 
while; then she dreams by herself. Sometimes die embraces her 
comrades; again, she causes them to cry out by her scratching and 
biting. 


III. As a result of insufficient nourishment, she is physically in- 
capable of resisting disease. We can only speak of her perseverance 
in mental lines when we mean her fixed tendency to do whatever is 
forbidden or unseemly. Beyond this. Agnes is easily tired out; die 
falls asleep during class instruction. Any development of talent is 
impossible, since she can not follow a train of thought or stick to one 
idea. At one time she is satisfied with her surroundings; at another, 
she is quarrelsome and peevish. On the slightest provocation her 
laughter changes to tears; she even laughs or cries sometimes without 
any apparent reason. She seems quite un receptive of anv educative 
influence, and has no sense of moral obligation. 

* In size, Agnes is below the average of children of her age. In re- 
gard to general constitution, she belongs to the middle group. Size, 
chest measure^ and weight do not reach the average. She has a promi- 
nent abdomen and a slight^qurvatnre of the spine: her walk is un- 
steady, awkward, and waddling. She squints with her left eye; 
£fr|rwise eyes and ears are normal. She always keeps her mouth 
i n breathing; her palate is very convex. Her teeth are irregu- 
lar. Although no irregularity is found in the passages of the nose, 
her speech is very defective. 

It has been learned from the Court records that an assault was 
attempted upon her. 

She receives impressions from the outer world only imperfectly. 
This defect does not arise from faulty sense organs, but is a result 
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of mental restlessness. This restlessness causes an inattention and a 
transient) of ideas, which make continuous concentration upon an 
object or an occurrence impossible. Even i'f she seems to try to be 
attentive, in the classes she is soon distracted. Any sound, a sun- 
beam. etc., throws the child into a new train of thought. Therefore, 
her memory for words, relations of time and space, colors, and tones 
is exceptionally weak. N T ot less faulty is her ability to talk. Her 
interests are all those of the passing moment; permanent interests 
ha\r no place in her Jife. Characteristic of such a person is her 
in- hility; she can keep her limbs quiet only a very short time. It 
^ems as if the physical restlessness must correspond to the mental 
Manual skill is not shown, eitlur in feminine occupations or in model- 
ing or working with paper. This want of perseverance always se- 
verely tries the patience of the' instructor. 

According to Lay's shortened plan, another picture would take 
the following form: 

I. Inheritance: Otto 11, born 1S92; has evidently inherited tuber- 
culosis. 

II. Environment : The father, a laborer at odd jobs, died of con- 

sumption, I he mother goes out washing every day from early morn- 
ing till late in the evening. She has had 12 children, 2 of whom died 
of convulsions while teething, 1 from premature birth, and a fourth 
died young, owing to a fall. Otto is the ninth child of the family. 
All the births were hard. Besides the prolonged illness of the father, 
there were many children's diseases in the family. The parents 
have no idea of the duty of educating. their children. Otto riever 
knew the joys of family life. When with hi* playmates he is amiable 
just so long n* lie can play the part of leader. If he thinks he is 
getting the worst of it he avenges himself on those who seem to be 
gaining the advantage over him. He is fond of doing mischief, 
catching on street cars, and -now and again he steals fruit from the 
stands. Since his mother lives on the outskirts of the city, lie wan- 
ders about a great deal. ‘ * 

III. Inheritance in sensorv and motor fields: Through being out of 
doors a great deni Otto has become very strong, and can walk the long 
distance to and from school without showing* noticeable signs of 
fatigue. Hut in the mental field it is different. Many days hi&inner 
life seems to l>e quite extinguished. What he must have known and 
what must have interested him does not exist for him at all in a short 
space of time. Then, however, his latent mind awakens and Re ap- 
pears again as a bright scholar. He can extend his field of observa- 
tion yen- quickly. As a real street urchin he observes closely every 
occurrence oil the street which interests him at all. Already he 
knows, too. dwi. value of money. He prefers -to spend, his spare mo- 
ments earning money by performing little services. .The seventh 
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commandment is especially hard for him to keep. He is agile at run- 
ning and climbing. His speech is not normal. In the first place, lie 
pays little attention to the pro|)er formation of sounds and sometime* 
stammers. Again, he leaves out words here and there or puts them 
in their wrong places in the sentence. At heart Otto is a kind, good- 
natured little fellow. Punishments, however, make him sullen and 
defiant. He is most of all affected if his school companions show 
malicious pleasure at his punishments. In these cases he act* 
impulsively. 

His physical constitution may, in general, he called good. In size, 
chest measure, and weight, he is al>ove the average. In chest, ubdo- 
nafen, spine, and the appearance of the skin there is nothing peculiar 
to be noticed. His* eyes are astigmatic. The* oculist ordered glasses 
for him, and these very materially improved his sight. TIisears are 
normal. He is a mouth breather, and speaks hoarsely and slovenly. 

Otto B. belongs to those types who know how to enrich their inner 
life from the impressions of the outer world. As longms the subject - 
matter of instruction is concrete, he is attentive; but lessons com- 
mitted to memory he can not U» trusted to recollect. His defective 
speech can not, indeed, give hint the necessary help. Special inter- 
ests or abilities which might give hints ib to a future vocation have, 
not- yet apj>eaml. 1 1 is activity, which is often uncontrollable, can 
not be regarded as a diseased condition of the muscles. In his con- 
duct he is in danger of going wrong just as soon as he knows that lw 
is not watched. 4 

Even in this short characterization there may l>e many a super- 
♦fluous remark; on the other hand, this or that characteristic point 
may bo missing. It is very hard to draw successfully u pupil's pic- 
ture, harder perhaps than to show in his proper colors the external 
man. Therefore repeated consultation in professional circles is very 
necessary in order to improve the work. And how important this 
matter is! Think, in the first place, of the auxiliary school teacher! 
Sinc$ he has this advantage over the teacher of the regular school, 
that he is educator first of all, and only after that instructor, so the 
opportunity of gaining a basis for his educative measures by means 
of the personal record must be very welcome. That he can now lay 
this foundation himself, increases its value for him. Further, every 
stage of the building from this foundation is a test of its accuracy. 
sOf course this kind of guaranty must not lead him to the conviction 
that, since some of the premises are correct, divers conclusions can in 
all cases be taken for granted. And yet by constant observation and 
consideration, and by carefully adding and taking away little points, 
a picture can be formed which justifies the teadher in his medico- 
pedagogical treatment of the child. And this justification secures 
an ease of mind which raises hitn in his work far above many wh6 c^ll 
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themselves teacher*. It gives him that pleasure, too. which is always 
found in scientific research, for every successful pupil characteriza- 
tion serves in its small way the great purpose which the study of the 
evolution of iuiih has set up. 

Hut it would l>e only pampering the vanity of the auxiliary school 
teacher to say that the highest value of the personal record wn* to be 
found on this side. All auxiliary school work is first and foremost 
to serve the pupils. .By all this tedious work the teacher should first 
Ixiconu; really acquainted with his pupils, in order that he may then 
properly judge and treat them. This aim- is essential for any 
teacher who has to influence a pupil. However, it is also important 
for any -other person who has occasion to work ^vitli the child in the 
school. They all take up the work of others, continue the observa- 
tions, and test and complete them, so that finally at the end of the 
school jH»riod a fairly complete picture lias !xu*n m:uh\ 

But it is not alone during the school period that the auxiliary 
school pupil is to he judged and^t rented properly. His whole life 
long lie is entitled to special consideration on the part of others. 

I ho re fore at the end of his school career, as occasion requires, em- 
ployers and military and court authorities are to be informed /Tf\ 
the existence of a personal record. Unfortunately these people 
still very ignorant of the use of this record. They all wish, more 
or less, to have numbers, which seem to l>e no source of trouble*to* 
them, as a summary of t he acquirements of the school work, while 
the more elaborate verbal picture of the pupil causes them to first 
form a judgment, and therefore seems troublesome. If all would 
agree to send half-yearly reports to the parents of auxiliary school 
pupils, as is done at Blauen, 0 in order to lct-op l>efore them that which * 
is characteristic of their children, employers and military and court 
authorities would gradually have (o learn to muk# use of these per- 
sonal records in forming judgments. To make it simpler, the aux- 
iliary school teacher or principal cun make out an extract which 
presents briefly the points desired for each particular case. Thus a 


<* Half-yearly statement t*> paiwifx. 

(iVrtlflcato In word* ami an pxpmwlon U* tin* parral* of th^ teacher'n wlshe*. | 


Name of pupil: Class 

Oondyet ami Industry: 

Mental progress 

Absences: Excused, * I’nexrused. ^ 

Auxiliary school (six-graded. tvgular-folk school) at i’lnueu I. V.. Michaelmas, 
19 « 


: J 

(Signature of father or guardian.) 


, ^Teacher. 


f T : ...tl Airwiis 
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statement would have to lx* made out fur an employer (of a servant, 
etc,) different froni that for a master (of an apprentice). The mili- 
tary authorities lay stress on different points from the courts. Hut 
whnt has l>oeh so carefully worked out must find appreciation * in 
the quarter where appreciation is due. Unfortunately there are still 
plenty of Examples to show how little the hunmuo. yet real, work of 
the auxiliary school is appreciated. AA’hcn people iqore genera 11 v 
know what pains the auxiliary school workers take to get clear, ob- 
jective pictures, and when the practical value o'f this careful work 
is seen, then the time wilf have come when a proper value will I* 
placed on individual characterizations. Many a hitter exj>erience, 
many serious results of disregarding what the auxiliary school could 
foretell,. will poiitt directly to the value of its work. Elsewhere we 
shall show more fully what ail important place the auxiliary school, 
especially in connection v’ith these pupil pictures, lias to fill as u 
social organization. 


VJJ— 1 THE BUILDING KOK THE AUXILIARY SCHOOL. 



Since the auxiliary school is the newest of all kinds of School in 
any town, and always requires less space than the regular school, peo- 
ple are not at all worried when it is given onbr indifferent accom- 
modations. Generally it is* established in connection with a- folk 
school and given ro<*ns which are not needed by it. It must find a 
place as best it can. 

Poor quarters, however, do not always mean tluit%e city authori- 
ties wish to put the adiooi-in a Cinderella position. They really 
can not act otherwise. Finances in large cities an* rigorously admin- 
istered, and the ideal conditions for a school organization which is 
still only in the stage of development, as is the auxiliary school at 
present, can not so easily be secured, and yet they must be striven 
after. Whnt\ then , would be suitable quart 01*8 for an imxiliarv 
school? Hof 5 ^?ould it lie l>est fitted up? > 

The situation of auxiliary school classes in a district is g&’erijed 
mainly by the size of the district and the location of those parts 
where the workingmen Jive. A smaller community will probably 
found its fifrst and ]>erhaps only permanent special class in or near 
the folk schoolhouse. When the district is quite large, it is advisable 
to have two classes dr groups of classes, one at eftch end of the dis- 
trict, so that the children ma> not have to come too far to school. 
For the sake of the school government, however, it w ill l>e desirable 
that a number of classes should be built up into a whole school before 
other combinations 'of classes are planned. There may be, however, 
two auxiliary schools in a town under separate management; the 
;* number of pupils, of contse, determines the kind of organization. 

__ 
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If, however, the special classes would fill a whole school house, the 
rity authorities would have- to decide to erect a special building for 
the uuxilian sch<x)l. If those who own t.he laud do not demand too 
Him li foi it, a favorable location can he selected. The best situation 
near the homes of the working people and at the same time near I 
some gardens. Besides the school building a gymnasium should l>e 
elected on this piece of Jund and these buildings should border oil 
playgrounds and a school garden. 

I he auxiliary -school building, provided with living rooms for the f 
"chool principal and the, janitor, should he a model institution as far 
as hygienic conditions are concerned. The heating, ventilating, and „ 
latrines should he according to tin* best approved systems. The floors 
of the halls and rooms should l>e covered .with linoleum, and the * 
(lass i (K)ins, especially for the younger pupils, are !)ost if arranged 
in the form of an amphitheater, \Vith suitable seating accommoda- 
tions. * 

In 'addition to well-lighted class rooms the -chool should have a 
bathroom, an infirmary, and a workshop. In connection with the 
bathroom there- shoidd he dressing rooms. Enough showers should 
1 m* supplied so that/dl the boys or all the girls may bathe at once. 

1 lie floor of the bathroom should be warmed and so arranged as to 
prevent slipping. I \ 

The room for th(\nfirmarv must lu* large enough to lx* used for 


\ aceinat ions and all examinations of the pupils. From time to time 
those needing special attention or those who have fallen in a faint 
or epileptics mu tv he brought hero. For thi> purpose mattresses 
should l>e provided. A medicine yibinet should corftain all kinds of 
bandages, restoratives, ami antiseptics ready for use. All the appa- 
ratus necessary for the doctor's examination of the pupils should be 
kept here, too. 

The workshops . should be fittcd/ip for modeling an^ for paper 
and wood work. I 1 or these purposes tables and stools should lx* pro- 
vided, as well as chesty for the material, for to<^s, and for overate,* 
apronAetc. A joiner's Inmch and a ti Ailing latlre Should also be 
iiududeoFm the equipment. - , 

It is well to connect the gymnasium b \v it h t‘he school by means of 
a eorrfflor, so that the children can take their walks in any kind of 
weathefc In th^.gymnasium, as well as in the sehoollitnise itself, 
many wall mottoefl and pictures should lie hung up, in order to make . • 
the time spent in the school as pleasant and stimulating as possible. 1/t 
The same apparatus can not'be used in' this gymnasium as in a regu- 
lar school gymnasium. Here it is a case of hygienic gymnastics and - 
requires special, apparatus. Ag an aid to exercises done together a 
musical instrument should lx* provided. The auxiliary school must 
hav6 al playgrourtd and a school gqjgden at its disposal, too. Sand 
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piles make good play centers, and gurden beds offer splendid oppor- 
tunities for the care and culture of useful and decorative plants. 
Finally aquaria, caterpillar collections, and terraria may be placed 
on the window bills in order to- touch the pupils how to care for 
animals. 




VIII.— CLASSIFICATION OF RUI’ILS IN AN AUXILIARY 
SCHOOL. AND THE NUMBER IN EACH CLASS. ' 

A 

After thus giving the. main requirements for an ideul sohoolhonse, 
the next question to Ik* answered is: How are the pupils to be classi- 
fied?' Whoever has watched the development of an auxiliary school 
in one of the Lrf-ger cities will realjze^how long a time is needed 
Indore the Vt*akly end<*^grk-pupils can l>e separated into several 
classes. HenCe vvvrg incipient auxiliary school must have only one 
class for a imnd>er of years, In this case the. teacher will have to 
group them in •some way, hut. even with hard work will seem to accom- 
plish very little. For in order that this new special organization mav 
become a parted the city school system and bi^hown to he highly 
necessary, the auxiliary school teacher must receive all those pupils 
whom the public school" can and nnud discard. 

Everywhere the problem has to he sol vet I as to what pupils shall 
l>e admitted to the auxiliary school. In Halle this part of the devel- 
opment of the organization progressed quite slowly, and \Ye may. 
ussumejfrat in other places tluuv will 1 >h the same diflienlty. (irad- 
ually ana carefully the pupils 'ure aifted out. ami so the picture 
changes. When the city administration is once convinced that it U 
not absolutely necessary that there should he pronounced weakness 
of mind nor very marked signs of abnormal development before a 
pupil con be admitted to the auxiliary school, then the meshes of the, 
sieve gradually become larger, and the expansion of a special class 
into an auxiliary school conies about as a necessary and naturul 
result. Even here one must make haste slowly. Possibly this period 
of development is shorter nowuduys, and the desired goal is reached 
more quickly. Ibit everywhere we must begin with the auxiliary 
school of a single class. How many pupils, however,, would it U*, 
proper to put in a" class, and how muny classes should there be in n 
fully* developed auxiliary school? 

Since each class of an auxiliary school makes up apportion of , the 
expenditure of a city community, it is hard fo*r people to come to 
see that the. auxiliary school' pupils can really gain benefit from the 
school work only if they are placed hi very small classes. The Prus- 
sian minister of education in his publication of June 16,._1894 (men- 
tioned in^. Chapter I), recommends that city communities should 
t never aUo^the nipnber of pupils in an auxiliary *class to exceed 

'rlfair 11— w, ^ : 
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*jr>. Hi* purpose, in my opinion, /is not to frighten the cities away 
from their praiseworthy efforts to help on t|u* auxiliun school sys- 
tem. Behind his sLiteinent lie financial considerations; Mere it not 
for these he certainly would ha ve. lowered the number very materially. 

.This ministerial pronouncement has unfortunately Urn taken as 
an. official norm in many a community. and they like to Mick to the 
uimilw 2;>. ff. however, the teaeher wishes to give individual 
instruction, the tiuniWr of pupilsdn a class must Im> less than 25. 

I his is especially necessary incite lower classes; tlf^re not more than 
15 pupilk should really he taught together. There art* already some 
citi(*s which declare this si/e of ela^s proper and have introduced 
it into their schools. • It were Jo he wished that other cities would 
follow their example, until finally it would he the rule everywhere 
that not more than 15 pupijs were found in the lower classes of the 
auxiliary school. 20 in the intermediat<>*Lnd .25 in the higher. 

In this statement the membership dWoe auxiliary school lias be«*n 
implied. Thb is largely determined In* the size of tin* place. And 
yet. on the other hand, we can not say that the size pf the place abso- 
lutely deterniines^ht* nitmher of-pupils. Approximate statist ics show 
that, on an uveragt^me-half of 1 per cent of the populatiun of ;; city 
i- made up of Aveak-mintletl children. In a city of UKl.OOO inhahitants. 
then, there would he 500 pupils for an auxiliary school. 'Fortunately 
this estimate Joes not always hold. good; out of 1 <>0.000 inhahitants., 
Ihdle has only admitted 210 to 225 children to its Auxiliary school; 
Mannheim, a city (if almost the, same sizt;. nfiYd for only 07 auxiliary 
"diool pupils in the year 1IUW— l. n So size alone can not determine the 
number of pnpils in an auxiliary school. Other fnctoVs play a paVt, 
u>o. ^ A 

Hut the coalitions in Mannhehn can not l>o taken as decisiye here, 
because,, as wc have shown elsewhere. their admission procedure dif- 
fers from that of Halle.’ A glance at WintermannV Survey of tier- 
man Auxiliary Schools ami Auxiliary Classes (published in 1!*03) 
would give us more definite information. The industrial towns; as 
Aix la Chapellc. Barmen. Brunswick. Chemnitz. Cologne. Diissel- 
dorf. Iilberfold. and many others, semi more pupils t,o t he auxiliary 
school than other cities whose population is not made up largely of 
workmen. Thus the kind of inhabitants and their* vocations and 
manner oWife have more influence upon the numlx'r of pupils in an 
auxiliary school tftnn the size; of the city. 

Suppose, then, that in u-eity there nit* 100 or more pupils to lx*, edu- 
cated in an auxiliary school. How should the organization -of the 

0 In the current year atom children attend the Mannheim iwuiliury school. 
ThJ^ Is ahnnt O.U fx*r cent of the total number of jactiool children. Theft* ftre six 
classes la the auxiliary school. / 
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school proceed? Though there will be all possible variations in the 
answer to this question, one thing may be taken as generally recog- 
nized and agreed to, namely, the weakest children who have not yet 
been to school must first be brought together and a kind of prelimi- 
nary grade formed. This preparatory grade can lie in one or two 
classes.. In this division children will first be made ready for sclicfol 
work and taught to talk properly. What form the further establish- 
ment of the auxiliary school must take depends not alone tin the 
pupils, but also upon the room, accommodations, etc., at their disposal. 
Tn one city, three further stages are added to the preliminary one; in 
another; four, or even six. In still other places there is a tendency to 
establish a class for every school year* as is done in the regular school. 
But eight classes could really not be formed in the auxiliary school, 
for many children have lost one or two years in fruitless attendance 
on the folk school. Besides, only few children go through all the 
classes of an auxiliary school. But the auxiliary school should ^nive 
as many. divisions as possible, and no class should have morg than 
two sections. 

The question of organization demands consideration from two 
points of view, rfamely, consideration of the religion and of the sex 
-of the auxiliary school pupils. Fortunately, there have as yet been 
no quarrels in the auxiliary school over the predominance of one or 
the other religiousbelief among the pupTte. Action springing from 
love for mankind in general is bound to no dogma. Consequently 
it will not be necessary to divide the children according to their 
beliefs. Whenever parents or the clergy of a city desire to have the 
•denominational feature pfeyrved in the instruction, the religious 
instruction of the chitd in question must l>e left to his denominational 
preceptors, as -in the regular school. Experience, however, has taught 
that very seldom or never do parents or clergy insist on this right. 
Especially yif the' religious instruction avoids all dogmas (and this 
is very necessary Ln^he huxiliary school), the evangelical and the 
Catholic child can attend thq classes in religioi^togetW without 
friction until they reach the age of confirmation.^; 

Just as little as^religious fa^^pan^the sex of tne pupils make de- 
mands upon the school organization! Whether it has been <from 
economical or pedagogical considerations, coeducation in the auxil- 
iary school has beeen regarded asfcssei\tial and helpful from the very 
first. Here, then, the problem t>f coeducation has been quickly solved, 
and no one has yet found moral or other dangers for those boys and 
.girls who are taught together. ' 4 A 
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In auxiliary school literature a fourth, fifth, and sixth point is 
often deemed authoritative in determining the school programme, as 
follows : 

4. The demand is made that in all classed the same subjects be 
taught at the same hours. J-f, then, in one class arithiwetic is assigned 
to a certain hour, arithmetic must be written down in the programme 
for the same hour in all the other classes. This is necessary, they 
say, on account of the peculiar abilities of the children; for many n 
•pupil can read but poorly, while he can'talk quite well. Others can . 
advance quite normally ip arithmetic, while J^ck of progress in speak- 
ing and narrating k(MJ^them far behind their fellow pupils. Shall 
a pupil, so they argucT be kept back on account of deficiencies in one 
subject, when he can accomplish more than the others, j>erhaps, in 
other lines of work? Rather let each pupil advance in every, sepa- 
rate study according to his special ability. Taking it for granted 
that all the auxiliary' school classes are assembled in one building 
and that the programme is arranged as indicated, the pupil can go 
into that class in reading or arithmetic, for example, which corre- 
sponds to his knowledge op ability. In the other 'subjects the child 
remains in his own class and advances there with his own classmates. 

TJiis arrangement may have the advantage that individual talents 
of a child can be brought to a certain development, that it can cipher 
or read or narrate better than if it had advanced more slowly with its 
classmates. But what do these single accomplishments signify' when 
compared with his backwardness in other branches? * If a general 
advance were only combined with this other! And what restless- 
ness would come into the school ! - This wandering from on£ class to 
another induces a moving about without restraint 'which tends to 
make*the*school unsettled and so almost excludes any permanent edu- 
cative influence. ' 

5. The auxiliary school must, further, finish with its lessons in the 
mon^ng and avoid afternoon instruction. This demand, which has 
lately been so strongly urged in connectioniwith the regular schools 
of our larger cities* has especial significance ^or the auxiliary school. 
The auxiliary school pupils, in larger cities, at least, have as a 
rule A long way to go from home, because their school is the only one 
ih the place, and long walks to school are recognizedly a burden 
under which delicate- children very evidently suffer. Anyone who 
haa watched the children of the auxiliary school t>n their way to 

tool through a large city wiH be loath tcfrScmire this of them tw^*e 
a 'day,* Of course it can not always be helped In the higher classes. 
An afternoon will have to be added if 82 lessons a week are to be 
tfceufed; In such eases, ns in case tff weak and delicate pupils, the 
bool directors can relieve the situation to some extenj* They may 
"“'the consent of tbe city to allow those auxiliary school pupils 
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who are evidently kept hack in their school work on nccount of the 
l° n " walk to school to ride on the street cars at expense of the city. 

0. Finally, intermissions in the auxiliary school’s daily programme 
must l>e more carefully considered than for the regular school. Gen- 
erali v these recesses are from fifteen to twenty minutes long. How- 
e\er, the main thing is not that during a succession of five lessons 
lengthy and frequent pauses he nmde. Still more important is 
that these pauses should really. lie used to refresh and enliven the 
«eak pupils. They should breathe pure air free from dust, eat their 
luncheon, and move their .limbs unrestrainedly by playing together 
or separately. To "help them thus enjoy these recesses, the teacher in 
charge must always he on the watch. Here he has' rich opportunity 
to make important observations and render valuable service to his 
coworkers. 


- X.— THE CURRICULUM. 

For tl*> public school it is no easy matter to answer all the many 
questions which arise in connection with the curriculum -especially 
do the choice and arrangement of the subject-matter, J^the most 
important problems of this field, demand much discussion in order to 
i each- any satisfactory solution. The pedagogy of the auxiliary 7 
school can claim still greater difficulty. The great differences exist- 
ing. among the pupils' natures give rise at the outset to the question: 

Is it possible to have a course of study for the auxiliary school which 
shall be adapted fib the so-called average intellect? Of course, even' 
if we can not, in This discussion, reach any definite, valid conclusion 
regarding particular points, we must recognize the necessity of a plan 
fif work even if it lie only in broad outline, for without this no con- 
scious, nod so no successful, work can be acctnnplished. > 

Formerly it was mainly public aeliool teachers who attempted to 
drW up courses of study ; their work^hetrayed its origin. They had 
generally brought with them from tlu* public school n love of the,-, 
Subject-matter which was too great for the auxiliary school. Nati<C~ 
rally n great, deal of the subject-matter of the public .school can not ' 
be introduced into the auxiliary school.-. So tht>v simply took up the 
scissors and cut off a piece here and there — -whertA-or them seemed 
too much. Hut in spite of this the worshipped of siibject-mntter still 
demanded his .sacrifice. . . ■ 

Now, on the other haitit^ when teachers from institutions giving- 
instruction in hygiene set 'to work to make a plan they are sure to 
fail, because they wish to have to6 little material. Naturally for- 
mation of habit seems more important to them than learning, edaca*: r 
tion Snore valuable that* mere instruction : and yet the auxiliaiV'^ 
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school should, first of all, lx* a school in which stress is laid upon 
knowing many things, even if within narrow limits. So the auxil- 
iary school curriculum ifcust have neither too much nor too little 
material. 

But how -much material should it demand? No one will require 
the auxiliary school to set the same goal for itself as the highest *h\» 
of the normal or regular school — not even a teacher wlio* has ( com- 
pletelv fallen prev to didactic materialism. 

Then let us lower our demands in general and ask only That tin* 
goal of the.'middle grade of a folk school he reached. This demand, 
so often expressed, has much in its favor. It emphasize* at the start * 
that the standard is ,to be kept low. But. on the other hand, it can 
be said that the middle gnjde of a folk school does not attain all 
those several goals which the auxiliary school pupil can reach who 
meets with *<>me little succor Ix*t one only think of the realistic, 
subjects which must l>c pursued further »in the auxiliary sehool'thnn 
in the middle grade of a folk school. Thus we m*c that it i- not so 
easy to set, even in the most general way. a goal for auxiliary m hool 
work. To make any progress at nil we must first he perfectly clear 
as to the answer to this question: What is. on the whole, the pur- 
pose oflthc auxiliary school? f 

Thev auxiliary school is an independent institution of education 
and instruction. It aims to develop in its pupils a standard of con- 
duct which shall not differ from .that of a 'worthy and useful mem- 
ber .of human society. To this end all tho^e subjects of instruction 
should bo introduced into the auxiliary* school which lend to awaken - 
and control the individual will and impulses to action. According to 
their nature, such material must mainly be chosen from these subjects 
.as will pave the way to a comprehension of a worthy, purposeful life. 
Through such a cluueo overcrowding ’of the curriculum is prevented, 
as well as mere preparation for a possible vocation. Tabling this, 
then, as our general aim, we can now proceed to assign the scope of 
the several subjects: 

1. Religion: The auxiliary school pupil must be led to an nppre- 
hension-of the Divine. His duties to his neighbor and to himself, as 
well as to God, are to be brought to his comprehension. As an aid to 
his moral and religions feelings and actiojj>rhe must accept the most 
important truths of Christianity, so w lx* ready for confirmation 
in church. 

C*. By practice in observation, speaking, reading, and writing, he. 
should be helped to understand and reproduce orally and in writing 
whatever he has seen, heard, or experienced. 

8. Hislory : By studying the lives of men gnd women who have 
served home and fatherland, he should be taught to t>e 

and country* From a due 
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estimation of the present the problem*- arising out of it f or each- 
.auxiliary school pupil ari^to 1 h> solved. 

I. drawing is to he used in every class as a means of expressing 
what the pupil has seen ami heard. As st.M, it offers a standard by 
which progress in intellectual and esthetic fields can be measured. 

a. Milnual labor: Like drawing, manual training: with its various 
hranehes. should direct the activities of anxiliarv sdl.ool pupils into 
♦ hose lines opened up by the other studies, and should facilitate the 
choice of a vocation later in life. 


♦ '. Singing and gymnastics: Both these departments have in the 
first place special hygienic purposes. Then, however, together they 
regulate, especially by their rhythmical character, the movements 
and with these the volitional life of the pupil. Final! v. their com- 
mon esthetic and- recreative influence must not be undervalued. 

i. Home geography ( Iloiniatkunde) and general geographv • The 
auxiliary school pupil is first of 7.11 to be made acquainted with his 
home surroundings: nevertheless, he must not' be ignorant of any 
parts <)f the world with which his hon>e has lively intercourse.* 

S. Arithmetic: Instruction in arithmetic shall present and show 
the application of rlmse simple )m>blcms which are most often needed 
in daily life. 


•X Natural history and nature stHdv: The change of seasons is to 
. be observed m the child's surroundings and the human bodv is to be J 

made a subject of study, in the interest, of his self-preservation and 1 

Ins life ip common with other*. • i 

Having thus stated the aims of each subject, we must consider ’ 
what subjects should come together and wlmt should be the vjrjer of • 

succession. Even if the old saying still holds good in the rwlxiliary j 

school. " Broeoed from the simple to the difficult." vet the simple i 

must always predominate in flu* choice of material-. A mastery of the 
whole of the elementary sqbjecMm.tter of the folk school is- not to . 
lie thought. Of. But m the arwfngcment of even the simple material 
the striving toward n^w-hole. the outlook toward something complete, 
must lie evidetm^ven lMnly small domains of thought can be 
mastered, tlWTmist lie domains of thought which are connected with 
flu; developing, graying self. so ,h„t they form a foundation £or the ' I 
building up of moral and religious personality. But for this, it is 
not necessary that religious or objective fields slSnTd predominate ' 
and all others lx> subordinate to these. Trii]K*r undertakes, H is true 
and very laudably, to let the culture epochs, as worked out by Rein' 
act as centers around which the work is to be concentrated. So for 
children from 8 to 10 years old Robinson Crusoe is chosen as the 
basis of instruction in nature study, home geography, as well as for l 
modelmg drawjng, singing, German, ahd arithmetic. Fuchs recom- .A 
mends Robinson Crusoe as a suitable center for the concentration . 9 0% 
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i, ^ the auxiliary school pupils’ studies, and really, if you have in mind 
( training for work and for will power and control, you must agree 
with this recommendation. Robinson Crusoe is a classical modcT“for 
the auxiliary school pupil with a weak will. Hut his example has 
mord evident influence in a secluded educational institution than in u 
public school. 1 he pupils of the latter already see too much of the 
world about them, with its devices and expedients. As a result, Rob- 
. inson Crusoe does not concern them so much in his original helpless- 
ness as we should lijce to think. Taking into consideration the fact 
that muny subjects do not adapt themselves to such correlation, hut 
* must be treuted independently^ as history and arithmetic with relig- 
ion, we see that it is impossible'to present plans for concentration as' 
closely connected, organically related wholes. It will be difficult to 
make the auxiliary school pupil comprehend social aggregations in 
his vicinity which may, perhaps, be easily seen, such as the groupings 
of family, work, trade, etc. If, however, such social groups* with 
their common needs are indicated in the plun of studies as home phe- 
nomena, and further appear more clearly in the plun of subject- 
matter, the auxiliary school is thereby preparing for practical life by 
giving circles of thought which are to a certayi extent complete, and 
therefore effective. This completeness is as difficult as it is necessary. 
Whoever has undertaken to make a sketcl^.of a curriculum or a 
course of .study will confirm this and know that up to this time.no 
model of value has been -furnished. No individual worker will be 
able, on the whole, to solve the problem of the curriculum. Much 
preliminary work is lacking— for instance, there is no suitable road- 
ing^book,® primer, or arithmetic for the auxiliary school. Therefore 
the stlfF of an auxiliary school must annually consult together and 
decide what is to be accomplished bv the different classes and each 
half year select subjects of study for them. This laborious work will 
gradually lead not only to ir singly core of material, but also to a rich 
selection of reading and memory pieces and arithmetical problems, 
which can finally be included in a reader and a sum book. Ho\y far 
this work has progressed at Halle may be seen from the following 
„ plans' for the first and last school years. (See pp, 88-91,) 

A course of study for the last school year presents the ^piost diffi- 
culties and is therefore in its aims easily modified. If success has 
been met with in giving it a local and home background, then at 
least one kind of unity has beep effected. The discovery of further 
threads of connection between the individual subjects must be held' 
in reserve hntil it is more fully worked out, as by good fortune can 
be doneon a uniform plan in the auxiliary school. 

When we compare the requirements of the course of study in the 
finishing class wim the ability of the pupils of the auxiliary school 


^Attempt* bare already been made at Lelpalf and In Swltxerland. 
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and see how high thenar goals are set in one auxiliary school and i 
how low in another, we must here express a wish that a unity may be 1 
evolved from out of tint diuTsity. In this striving we must also 
decide, whether the auxiliary school has to make provision for an 
education, designed 10 llel P ,hc “ IfiHs for domestic service and to pre- 
pare tine boys for manual labor. Finally, this question must be 
answered : How is the course of study of Hie auxiliary school to make , 
roemi for that work which has to do with correct ing'errors in speak- ’ 
mg. since we know a gTeat many of the abnormal pupils frequently 
suffer from inability to sjmak preqierly. There has been introduced 
mto many auxiliary schools special drill in articulation. In this re- 
gard the instructions of the. (iutzmr.nns. of Berlin (father and son) i 

certainly have a. value.. It may lie well. also, to cull favorably to 
inmd at this time the prevailing practice which Auxiliary School 
rmerpai Godt fring. of Kiel, has introduced in tlio province of 
Schleswig-Holstein. (Jodtfring. who has also repeatedly published ! 
articles touching these matters, arranges to correct the sjieeeh of the 
children even before they reach school age. He gathers together into I 
a sort of speech kindergarten all those children who do not speak" 
normally and who wjll be of school age within liahf a year. Gradu- | 

ally he separates from these allAose who. iri spite of opportunity \ 

and drill in technical methods of speaking, are n of cured of stain- • 
menng and stuttering. The latter then are put into courses for ' 
curative pedagogical treatment, -and in case of relapse after being i 
cureil are placed in the so-called “repetition " eimrse for individual I 
instruction/ (lodtfrings plan, which must have a ‘special value in i 
the. auxiliary' school, lias the active support ofrthe school authorities 
in hchleswig-HoJstein. 1 
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XI.— METHODS OF INSTRUCTION. 

Bofor<\\v<* can present the mot hods of teaching used in llio auxiliary 
school we mu>t show how much time <mrh Ju-nncli of study may claim 
during the week, lliis will he most quickly done hv irivin^ a >imi- 
mury in the form of.u table. In the auxiliary school at Halle we 
have used the followih^ j > 1 a n : 

Hnurn i»t iccck tJirrn to the xn-rru! branch ex of in the nnrilimu se}n„,t 

at Untie. 


Unincln'N of '■tmlv. 


Religion 

Arftlmu'tir incomfiry i . 

Ocnnmi ’ 

Writing. 

Object icHsons 

Untwin# 

HI>iory 

ticoKrujiliy 

Nature stinlv 

SinRiiiK — * 

(JyniUHStfcs 

Haml wnrk 


m iv. 


■ i 


Tula I . 


.18 



In the summer term a slight change i.-, Inade. on account of instnic- 
tion in agriculture. The number of 1 hmij> for’fuuul work, gvmnastic 
exorcists, ulul sinking is shortened so that four hours a week ace left, 
for garden work; the school excursions. too,- often disarrange* the 
tubulated numbers.. m 

If the instruction given in the higher class's is considered, scarcely 
any difference will be«noticed IxHwcen the methods of the auxiliary 
school* and those of the regular school: the intermediate classes have 
much the same mtinagehient us that which promises success in the 
lower grades ofthe folk school: hi the lower classes, however, the 
instruction given in the auxiliary school must Ih* <piito peculiar *to it. 
The characteristic points of auxiliary school instructi<«Uhm> lw’en 
clothed in mjny imperatives, as the instruction must he objective, 
concrete, personal, etc. However, these imperatives should apply to 
all,-4nst ruction. In _the lower classes of the auxiliary school" tMC 
teacher has still other considerations to occupy him. The children 
just transferred from the regulai 1 to the auxiliary school are either 
incapabl* o'f receiving instruction, or are completely tired of school. 
Then he has* n«t merely to awaken powers, biit also to prevent many 
an intermitted development from remaining at a standstill. Besides 
this, ( he must, see to it that his instruction has an educative influence 
upon the pupil, and this whilw he .Amplifies the 9ubject-niatter as 
fl mch, as possible. - To fulfill these three demands in detail is very** 
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hard, and yet we must strive to do this if we would make our auxil- 
iary school instruction successful. 

II menial powers are t<> lie aroused, -we luu-U liepdii with that which 
stimulate- them -pontanooti-ly and yet harmoniously, i. e.. play. Ami 
it must he. of course, play which teaches the children so. to ti-e their 
hnihs and sen.-e organs that they will later obey a rational will and 
lead to ; -licit a doittfi of work as will elfert the. desired purpose. If 
one were to broil, by makiiiir tlulinite demands upon the will and to 
do u 01 K. h is niisd i reeled elliirl s won Id re- ult olilvin friijblciiiii<r and 
i h 1 1 1 i 1 1 ir the pupil. 'Idle Spontaneous me of linih-'and sense organs 
lir-l leads the trachea' to take the proper direction. At this point he 
see- clearly line far — In auree with I’.ood-lein- the limbs of a pupil 
are free in their movement- and to what extent the sense organs can 
serve Ins attention by nmkiiipr his impfe-sions precise and definite. 
I hen-tore we must li 1st exercise the limb- by means of interesting 
plays,. explore the circle of idea s/and the powers of the will, that we 
may then proceed systeniatieall.l to finally awaken the soul's slum- 
In-riii*; powers," 

Tht'Sf mv thru guided in various directions* ns in that of speaking, 
*lr;i w in*_r nr. painting. modeling nr stick laying Speech often l>e- 
ronics intelligible and IhitMit only after long-continued instruction in 
art irtilnt inn : lot* thi- the teacher require'-; special preparation. 

Ora win £ or painting gives a still more exact tot of what the pupil 
lias taken in through lii< >eme> ojian speaking dot's, When no great 
demands are. made upon him. feat i< banished from his mimirand 
I'VI'II the most easily ili^-c >11 r:i piWil will soon try to do something. 
Ihoiefoie, a ftri a short time tin* t(\\cher eiwi discover from w ha t ho 
has done what sort. of a mind the little artist with the slate pencil 
ha>; nn^.the teacher will see. too, the progress the pupil is making, 
it* his drawings are collected ami made into a l>ook. , 

Similar insight into the inner life of the pupil is given l>v model- 
ing, though this is a great deal mure difficult. For this reason it iy 
often left out of the school work; it is important, however, ami mi 
attempt should he made to introduce it even into the’ lowest class. 
Sti( k lining is. indeed, much simpler; the Kroebc.lian oeeupntions in 
rutffretion with the gifts" are similarly easy. IJow active are the 
little minds whim they can do something, accomplish something! 
lliey m#st be kept continually active during the lessons, must always 
be seeing, observing, feeling, measuring, placing, arranging, compar- 
ing, distinguishing, Rearing, smelling, tasting, wlmtevey the 'frork 

Delttzscli recominemls tin oxm-t psychological dingnosij/ln order tabu'd out 
definitely jreprimn^l defeetR tn the senses, I. e.. of sight, touch, hearing, taste, 
smell, the feeling of heat, cold, or pain, 'as well as a diagnosis of the associa- 
tion of ideas, speech, and the emotional and volitional life. ' • 
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ipay be. At the same time they must be allowed to talk. While 
playing at work and working at play they should express their opin- 
ions, ask questions, and give answers. 

.If during the child's instruction he is striving to seek and to find, 
and to change his impressions dntcf action, into movements, then the 
Auxiliary school instruction .gerves n double purpose: (1) It avoids 
mere mechanical training and reducing to a uniform level ; (-2) it 
develops the motor center of the brain as the basis of the intellectual, 
and especially of the volitional, life. -The children are then not 
merely receptive, passive, but always active and interested. They 
live through in a measure what th<$ instruction offers them. ThU is 
the cm so in the school garden and the school excursions even more 
tharpn the class room, and there can not possibly he too many of these 
excursions. The teacher has but few devices to help him in such 
instruction ; playthings and Froohelinn “ gifts " are probably. Iris only 
helpers during the first school year. Outside of these tin 1 teacher must 
bo all in nil to his pupils. Wiereforc his task is not easy. Even the 
primer is lacking, which so early pushes itself in between the teacher 
of the’ regular school and his pupils as a dividing wall of paper. 
Lbng may it be kept out of the lowest class of tjje* auxiliary school ! 
There nothing should l>e read, written, or memorized which might In* 
found in a primer. Now, the^mpil not to read so soon, mul write, 
and memorize poems? If there is to^bo no drill in the auxiliary 
school, then postpone the u drei Eisheiligen ° ns long as possible, 
for they soon kill the happy life— the cheerfulness — of tin* school. It 
would probably be early enough if reading and writing were intro- 
duced in the second year in connection with block and stick laving. 
The memorizing of stories and poems can also l>o left till later if we 
would continue to shield the children from indigestible pebble- 
stones’' (Kieselsteinc) , i. c., give {hem bread instead of stones. If, 
however, one desires to exercise the memory of the pupils^puitable 
selections must he made, and an eagernessdo learn .them awakened in 
the children. Trojan, Lowenstein. and others give excellent short 
poems in their collections ( Kinderlieder, Kindergarten, or Kinder- 
lauben). 

this way, and by this method, the teacher may hope to awaken 
the i\eak little minds. For ’those pupils, however, who already have 
suffered shipwreck in their school life, and of whom'people have 
not hesitated to declare that their mental development nvas at a' 
standstill, another method of teaching must be chosen. For these 
pupils the instruction must be such as will take right hold of their 

; • This expression refers to the cold and blighting weather which popular tra- 
dition assigns to the, 11th, 12th* and 13th at May. The cold of tbeae painter' 
days la frequently disastrous to budding fruit— Tjuwblator. 
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minds. Therefore, for this purpose nothing colorless must lx* pre- 
sented: the teacher must either proceed from the pupil**previous 
experiences, or make the pupil live through the expediences of others 
hv a progressive portrayal of them. tTf course, play and work will 
still have their places in stimulating movements and ideas, hut the 
stimulations and demands upon the pupil must now l»e stronger 
and more vigorous. Moreover, the instruction must varv us much 
as possible, t lint the pupil s mental inertia niatf'he overcome, and his 
self-confidence- developed. 

Now, let no one think that continual stimulation and change, or 
ceaseless activity during the lesson, injure the weflk intellect rather 
than benefit it. I.a*t him not he afraid of over-stimulating erethistic 
pupils (for example). If the teacher retfljms his fatherly attitude 
toward the pupils and carefully watches over their mental qualities* 
i (“quires short steps of them, lie will soon he encouraged hv their 
pi ogress. And the progress is not .merely intellectual in its nature, 
no, there will lie both physical and mentai progress. The instruction 
in the auxiliary school will therefore lx> harmoniously educative. 

We have already shown that instruction in the lower grades of ;’*> 
auxiliary school needs lmt few means of assistance: FroelnTs “ gifts " 
and all kinds of playthings are in the main to be regarded as suffi- 
cient. In addition, biblical illustration* and Stmvesand’s picture of 
the family, as well as piet tires from magazines, are Jo lie fecom- 
memled. The more capable the pupils become the more extensive 
will lie the use of illustrative material, until finally, in the interme- 
diate and higher classes it must lie used just as much as’ in a well - 

equipped .regular school. 

To the statement made above, that the method of instruction, in the 
intermediate and higher classes will differ hut little from that of the 
folk school, we wish now to make several additions. It is the gen- 
eral opinion, that it is an advantage to connect the new material o/*\ 
instruction with knowledge already possessed, hut this connection of 
old ideas and new must lieconie a matter-of-course rule in auxiliary 
school instruction. Whenever the case admits it. we must. stall out 
from the relations in the home, outside the school, and on the street; 
an effort must he made to make new material plain to the pupil bv 
means of plastic instruction. Only then will it be grasped and mere 
verbal instruction kept aloof. Nevertheless, it will often he a lonp 
time before the* material of instruction enn be treated logically. The 
children are often easily wearied and refuse tp respond, much to the 
surprise of the teacher, who thought he whs on the right traJk. To 
prevent such surprises it has been suggested that the material of 
instruction be mastered by a spiral method. This method of work- 
ing through a subject, which is so much used,* can not be regarded as 
a “cure-all.” Only mecKanicaltyis fflittle new connected with the 
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old bv it, aucl always a return must hi* made to the starting point. If 
anyone is concerned with implanting mere word knowledge the spiral 
method will seem easy ami always applicable, It. however, one 
wishes to educate by his instruction, to use the material of instrnr- 
I ion for cult ural.pn rpo.-e>. he can get a long wit 1 tout t h \> met hod. It 
•only the teacher umlerMamb how to bring about immanent repetition, 
i, e,. to present llu; ohl in a new fynu through the new material or to , 
recall it to tin* pupil's mind front new points of view, lie will make 
progVe.-.-, ,-lowlv. it i- true, hut purely. I he children wdl not/then 
be wearied bv men.* repel iu on of mi bject - mat t er. hut will he kept 
always ment a 11 v :tel i vc. I hy nece-Mt rv eoiul it ion tor lhi> i> a t eaeher 
who is himself aetive and never gd> weary or drtnl>t>. His ta.-k i- 
therefore no easy one, as \vr ha\e said before. 

Sinn* abnormal ch i hlren often lack clear idea> rega rd ing time, 
motion, and space, ULtc instruction in all the clashes muM especially 
, lx 1 , direct edl to the developim*nt of these ulea> by means of systematic 
and suitaluc exercises. IVinoor ha- vri’y properly |)oiulcd thm out. 
Therefore tho date of the birthday- of the eliddren of every da>-, for . 
example. must- Ik* dwelt on; the time gt happening oi all kinds of 
school events is to he determi ned, and 1 he time of day read from the 
clock. In their movements great stre^L mud he laid upon accuracy 
and proper rhythm. Muhc \> ot gre;^rt"dsUince in this, and ip the 
Brussels auxiliary school tin* employment of uiumc. ha- led to the 
formation of so-eallod " eurhythmieal cxerci-cs, wlueh we heart i 1 x 
recommend. In order to aceustom the eve to relations of magnitude 
and estimating magnitudes in space, moa-uring sticks should he 
kept in thy class rooms and the school yard and compared with 
newly found magnitudes. Tho school walks are constantly bringing 
forward new spac^elatimis, aij^ grad Rally help to arrange amljnake 
clear the yiwjvils' vague ideas on this subject. 

Vinullv. in characterizing the auxiliary school instruction, it may 
he well to refer to the thoroughly practical direction which il must 
take in all its branches, if at all possible. Here we an* thinking 
especially of arithmetic* whosy aims have been already characterized 
as taking their rise unpractical life. I he. toucher of arithmetic has 
to illustrate the business dealings into which the auxiliary school 
pupil will later enter. There must lx* in the school a kind of store," 
with* mercha ndise, coins, and weights, so that he will I won to familial 
with the operations of buying and selling. Further, now and again a 
newspaper is to l>e used in the higher class, so that tflh growing child 
may learn spmething about tlx? lqjbor market,- about, supply and^ 
demand, in order that he may later choose his field of work inde- 
pendently.' Brief compositions and Tetters niay*also serve the same 

«X>! rector gtcbwenk* of Idsteln, make* use of Hucb a store In bis Institution. 
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purpose.! ami these will In* written willingly ;uul w ith eon-oderuble 

v 

WoVust not fail to mention here that the m*1ioo1 enn render val- 
uable M'mu* to the. candidates for cohfirnmt ion by helping them to 
U‘ less awkward ajid showing them how to conduct themselves on -the 
street and in illl their circles of intercourse. The auxiliary school 
teacher must do his best to koo|^ his weakly endowed pupils from 
stumbling on their lifter path of life ami to help them to he as in (to-* 
pendent as possible. Kxperienee teaches that this kind of effort on 
the part of the auxiliary school may bring alxuit very satisfactory 
results. 


XII.— DISCTIM.INK IN THK Al'XILIAKYlSCHOOL. 

Again and again it has l>een said that the auxiliary school should 
retain its character as a school institution, but that, more than is the 
ease with any other, its instruction should Ik* educative, fortunately, 
it has, not to cover so. much ground, mid 'so it can make its subject -j 
mutter cultural in its influence lhore easily than the regular school, 
can do. if only the right methods of teaching are used. 

Of what value to the auxiliary school pupil is memory work, which 
burdens rather than inspires? In his case, also, it is true that the ’ 
ability to do things is letter than knowledge. Hut this ability must 
Ik* in the service of a rational will, if the youth just entering upon 
life is to be a useful member of human society. 


t (tf) THK HClIOnl/s CAKK OK THE SOI J„ 

In this place we are not treating of education in general, but of 
psychological ijietetios, or care off the soul and discipline in the 
school, in particular. In reality, those are-not different in the auxil- 
iary school from what they are in the normal or regular school. The 
peculiarities of the pupils alone demand a sjvcial form. People 
think in this^vay :,The auxiliary school pupils have weak natures, 
jdiysiqtjlv and mentally; consequently t hoy claim consideration tmd 
kindness as the only measures in the educational scale. Now, the aux- 
iliary school teacher wilt certainly have to show grout consideration 
and kindness wherever it is !t question *>f discipline in the auxiliary 
school/ Hut. even in the east' of normal children, kindness, if used 
alone, ^11 have anvtluhg but the desired results. Flow .much more 
th thisJPue of weakly endowed children. They are just the ones who 
need to strengthen their weak wills by contact with a firm, forceful 
one. If the teacher always complies witli their wishes and submits 
to theif Wills, they will never learn to ilifctinguish gdm and bad 
14000—07-— 7 ■ 4 * ' V \ 
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desire* and to suppros* their selfish impulses For this reason there 
JnuM l>e rigid discipline in the auxiliary school. ' 

- So also refusals and warnings must work upon, die child mhiI. 
Ihit this must never develop into a drill whirl) kills all love. More- 
over. many words too often fail in their purpose, and a.- a rule impa- 
tience works only lasting harm, raininess and 'perseverance alone 
lead to a good end, which is reached so much the more surely if a 
friendly understanding is first arrived at and friendlv stimulation 
exerted. Hut in many eases a self-confidence which is almost dead 
has to be reawakened and supported until it can make its way inde- 
pendently. 

The reign of firm discipline in the auxiliary school for the most 
part does not first show itself in special regulations or warnings. 
The spirit of order, of.time distribution prevailing in it. the spirit 
of punctuality and accuracy in work, will act effectively, especially 
if the teacher set* a worthy, forcible e\ample by hi" faithfulness in 
little things and his own submission to the whole. 

In addition to this example, which is always sflhjert to change, 
the ever unchanging in art can he brought in a,s an ally and helper 
in the auxiliary school. In our sketch of the ideal sehoollmnse we 
said that it was desirable to have the walls of the class ♦ 

rated with mottoes and pictures. We nu.M now point o?it («s Pro- 
fessor Smite de. Sanctis has proven so convincingly in his annuaL 
report of the asylum school* at Rome) that works of art. as present- 
ing to t lie view good deeds and beautiful examples, nmv also fur- 
nish models for the auxiliary school pupil, who so constantly needs 
good models. Recently Ml has Ikvii very properly brought into 
prominence that the icsthejie call, serve the mond. Therefore, let 
the walls of the school rooms he decorated with suitable pictures, not 
alone that the school may be made a pleasant place for the child 
brought up in often miserable surroundings, hut rather that hv look- 
ing so often at beautiful representations his fneniory for moral things 
will develop, and art will thus have won a place as an educative influ- 
ence in the auxiliary school. 

But, l>esidesjiis, the auxiliary school teacher will need to use other 
and special dmvi means of discipline: certainly he can not dispense 
with these. As is well known, there are a great many of them. Hut 
he must not use the most extreme measures at once, even if this would 
shorten the process for him.. In the great majority^nf cast's a well- 
graded system of rewards will lead to. more "Jjood than a scale of 
punishments whirl). is consistent, hut carried out in a heartless way. 
Encouragement and praise always help to arouse self-confidence, 
while corporal punishment often brings about bad results. Conse- 
quently 'corporal punishment has been condemned in all qiscs. and 
,that not alone by the doctors. Hut other voices huve been raised in 
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advocating a report to thi* moan* of discipline in the education of 
abnormal children. Ziehen >uy>: " Bodily punishments are not to Ik* 
entirely done away with. but tlmv mu*t never In* inlheted on the 
head:** and Schwenk declare^: " If. therefore. 1 lm teacher is firmly 
convinced that (lie pupil know* exactly what Inis been forbidden, and 
in spile of repeated command*. reminder*. admonitions, and warn- 
ing*. persist* m carrying out his.own had will, then there is no otlier 
way ont of it. the proverb uuk he applied : ' Who will not hear must 
feel.* and. as we knowfrdm experience. hireli-rod 'writing ( hbl/erne 
Sehrift ) upon the hoyV hark doe.* him exceptionally pxnl service." 

{?>) riiK smooi.s* < ah k or fur, nonv. 

1 he ]>hysica 1 condition <»f the auxiliary school jmpil demands 
continually the most careful consideration. Any injury to the Inuly 
often directly hinders tin* mental development. Therefore the 
school physician has not only to establish the health condition *f 
the pupil, hut he miM also watch him continually. In this the 
auxiliary school teachers e^n he of great sen ice to him. They 
observe the children every day in the cl;is*js. oh thy playground, 
and in tin* garden, and if tlfcY are good observers and know some- 
thing of hygiene. 1 they acquire t lie faculty of noticing eh mures in 
the appearance and conduct of tfieir pupils. In eases of sudden 
i finesses or slight accidents they can use for their relief medicines 
which tin* medicine ehe*t contains hv the directions of the phvsiriaii. 
•Their proper list* may do a great deal of good and very materially 
lighten tin* work of the physician. But much more could he done 
for the care of the phpil*’ bodies if the parents would cooperate 
with the physician and the teachers. It has abend v been shown 
how the doctor may intbiciicc them when occasion offers. But how 
often must it la* done with tin* cooperation of the teachers, if the 
physical condition of this oi>that pupil i* really to U* improved! 
If many parents were not so inaccessible to well-meant ndviVe, 
special "parents* evenings** might Ijy, arranged for in the auxiliary 
school. How many question* and .problems demand a joint dis- 
cussion and solution, and in how nnuty cast's must the parents' 
consciences he sharpened in order to make them introduee a better 
method of life, into their hemes! 1 mfortimutely the difficulties irre 
too gre at for us to aim at influencing in iqns*. Therefore there is 
no way out of it but summoning? tin* indfvidual parents to the 
school and t lien* giving them words of advice. They, .may also 
l»e greatly helped in deeds by the public care for their weak children, 
giving some free transportation on the street railways, others u 
.jwarm breakfast ^n winter*. 

The evident necessity of giving tonica to auxiliary school* pupils, 
and the want of understanding on the; part of Their parents, which 
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is just as apparent, hrfve brought up the following question: Is the 
auxiliary school to regain simply a day school, with a limited time 
of influence, or is it to develop into a Imanling school? "Worthy 
representatives of the ''curative educational institutions” (Ileiler- 
ziehungsanstalten) consider the Umnling school as the best arrange- 
ment. In this connection Heller says: "We desire most heartily 
that very many auxiliary schools may, in the cyttpse of time, even if 
only gradually. !>ecome, regular hoarding schools.*' Piper savs, to 
'be. sure: fci To be able t o projwTly answer the question. ‘Auxiliary 
school or specinl institution ? * one must spend veins in nireful 
observation of individual casts in. even their smallest details. * * * 
The author indeed recognizes the value of day auxiliary schools, 
but he also knows that the principals of auxiliary schools are striving 
to make them boarding schools, and* even now try Jo obtain the good 
results of the hitter by insisting on 'the schools* feeding the mentally 
deficient children intrusted to them and on keeping them at the 
school as long as possible. .Serious enough does the question seem 
to them, ‘What Incomes of our pupils daily when they leave our 
care? Certainly everyone could agree in general with these state- 
ments. The longer the auxifiary school pupil is under the influence 
of the school, the more elective its inlhience will Ik\ Our auxiliary 
school pupils ('an very seldom he well cared for in their homes. They 
see there little that is good, and, on the other hand, often receive last- 
ing 'impressions of unwlyflesome conditions. So the pupils with- 
drawal from parental infiyence may often l>e very desirable. 

But even at Ixupzig. where the pupils are not only fed, hut formed 4 
into voluntary classes for busy work, this step has not yet l>oen taken, 
and the school preserves its day character. At Ilnlle also, and prob- ' 
ably in^other places with fully deveh>|>ed auxiliary schools, this step 
will not l>e taken.’ In spite of certain undeniable imperfections, the 
day school gives a letter opportunity to tit the pupil for life in the 
hard world than the dosed institution. Inxthe school the child must 
be inured to resist the evil influences of his companions of the street, 
and even of his family. He must not -he kept in fending strings too 
long. ‘The pupils are not ijjiots, whose personality cart never V 
firmly established. 

Besides all this, institutional education offers many difficulties. 
Not' only is' it very expensive, hut it demands also greater services 
from the educators. Even a drjv school for mentally deficient children 
makes serious demands upon the teacher and the results of Ijis efforts 
are not always certain. Still less certain, perhaps, will they be in 
an institution, wliich sometimes is, as Gorke. agserts, a downright 
breeding place for certain vices, such as mastytbation, talebearing, # 

. et£, if, we may add, the supervision is .inadequate. At all events, ( 
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linn, we must preserve the character of the dav school, keep the 
children a ti school us long as possible during the day, and send them 
home for nie 1 1 i <r1 it . 


XIII- — PKKIWIiA'TION OF AUXILIARY SCHOOL PUPILS 
von C( )S I T KM ATI( )N. • 

/ 

Por a K > n pf time ]>eop!e have had the idea that mein ally deficient 
children are especially gifted religiously: thi- gift has even been 
pointed to as eoinpensit ion lor the lack of purely. inteHeriual ahilitv. 
Such an opinion ha> repeatedly been supported l>v die fact that not 
merely hysterical children lend to show religion" cut hu-iasm. hut 
mentally weak eliddren seem to he able to memorize a surprising 
amount of religious material. Uonsequcntly. in religious instruction 
>ueh eluMron nave Ir*cu overfed with hihheal Instorv and dogmas. 
Since this«uistnirlion has been given by auxiliarv -rhunl teachers, 
lio\vt»ver. tliT^ overfeeding Ini" been done away with bv tin Mil. It is I 
probably now generally recugni/ed as true, wliat was said hv Inspector 
Lamlenherger in the sehool and mutual reports of the ITvgionie Insti- ■* 
tution'for tin* ('are of Mental Defectives and Kpilepties. mul con- 
firmed hy the psychiatrist^ A. Kbnier and W. Wcvgandt. Vi/,.' that - 

one-sided overloading of tin* memory with religious material, as with 
any other, i^ harmful rather than helpful. 

If the teacher knows how to bring the pupil under the guidance 
and chastening of (iod by his, religious instruction, and to present the 
divine guidanee*and chastening as much as possible from Ids own 
exporiom^und hi* own yielding to discipline, lie does not need all 
the helps which the mentally normal child requires, such as t h^j his- 
tory of the stages in the development of the kingdom of (iod, and the 
established dogmas* in epic or lyric lorin. And. even in preparing . 
pupils for confinnarton. he dtVs not need to amplify all these. The 
auxiliary school pupil will neither In* an active vestryman, nor will 
lie take part in discussions regarding religions and creeds. Jhit he 
will manifest his Christianity just as evervdhe \Wto can lie only of 
the a silent in the land. ’ For this the instruction for confirmation 
i mist. 'prepare him. 

It mustfirst he determined what ideas the children bring with them 
from.thr^phblie school. As a rule their religions knowledge wi 
small ; besides tl/is, the auxiliary school pupils bring with them. from * 
the Various classes, varied powers of receptivity and varied degrees 
of activity. Therefore the teacher must beeom? very well acquainted 
with the mdntaf qualities of the candidates for co/ifirmatidn if nw 
would properly estimate and benefit eacU’one. Such an analytic and 
personal method.cap not be used, however, when the pastor tajees all , 
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the children in Irnml for preparatory instruction, ami the ipixihiuv 
school pupil is p hired among candidates for. continuation who conn* 
from the regular school, The piiMor may scatter as many se’ed> of 
divine truth us lit* will, yet the auxiliary school pupil will go away 
empty. Ami if. when union*: his cleverer fellows, he is ashed even an 
easy question. he will fail in these new surroundings and be made 
sport of. The result will lie that not merely a dissit islied, hut a con 
fused and puzzled stall will come up for conlirmat ion. Such results 
must ami •can he avoided. Above all things, the weakly endowed 
pupils are to lie kept away from the con fi limit ion iiist nict ion in which 
the normal children share. 

If this is udmitt/d. we must next decide who should instruct this 
group of candidates from tin* auxiliary school — the pastor or the 
teacher. In many cities, as. for example, in f la lie. a clergyman takes 
charge of this diflieiilt task. Two days in the week the school prin 
eipal has a class naan irnulc ready for*t his purpose, so that the prepa 
* ration for 'confirmat ioii partakes, from the start, of tin* character of 
school instruction. The pastor is in every cast* the youngest one in 
the church parish in which the schnolhoitse and its auxiliary clashes 
are situated. As assistant pastor, he tint u rally vwill jmt stay very long- 
in this parish, so that frequent change- ^nv made. This- young 
clergyman is not previously questioned hy his\Miperiors as to whether 
hr 1ms 'Sufficient inclination and utility to carry on tins dillieult work, 
lie does it us well as he can; his conseiemx* is the only judge of his 
performance. Would it not mean a desirable relieving of this cou- 
* science- if tlu* church authorities in chai‘g^^ould declare: " He alone 
is fitted to prepare the candidates from the auxiliary school for con- 
firmation who has known the pupils the most intimately ami/ for 
the longest time? " Since the older clergymen of tlu* parish already 
are burdened with several confirmation classed, they can not Ik* 
called upon-to give this instruction.- which would require special 
study on their part.* In the interest of the clergymen and of the 
children of the auxiliary sch<x>l, ns well as in the interest of tlu*. 
kingdom of God upon earth, the instruction for confirmation must lie 
given into* the hands' of the old eA teacher, or of the principal, of the 
auxiliary school. More or less recently this step Mias already l>een 
taken in Brunswick, Breslau, Kassel, Dresden, Gdrlitz, and Konigs- 
berg, Gemyail^ this special duty i?j given over to the teacher or 
principal by the consistory, with the privilege of recalling the ap- 
pointment at any time. Beyond thisf the higher church authorities 
reserve 4he right of supervision. They cause the city su peri lit eiuletii 
- to visit the school once Or twice a year, have him hold an examination 
a short thqe before the confirmation, aud,allow the Candidates for 
confirmation from the auxiliary school to l>e handed over to their 
0 'parochial clergymen for, perhaps, three or four weeks more, that 
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they niuy t^* their continuation vows along’with the other children 
on the general day of eonlirmat ion. Lor thi> purpose, at the very 
beginning of liis jfreparat ion for corilirmat ion, tin* personal record of 
each dioyh'l Ik.* given to the clergyman in charge, m> that he may in 
good season influence. a* spiritual guide. al-o’ tho>e children who - 
di:t\e not yet come under hw instruction. and their parents. 

The confirmation ceremony and the first communion of the auxil- 
iary school pupils at Halle, in the presence of the teachers* of. thv 
institution. wa> always <piite soh*nm and impressive, hut the ceremony 
made the impression upon one. however, that the pufuU of this i list i - 
t ut i i >u for the rare ;fnd education of defeetives were being confirmed 
under "peeitd and ahnormal conditions. The auxiliary school pupils, 
at the age of confirmation at lead, should feel thht fhey can live 
among companion* of tlmir’own age without noticeable peculiarities. 

As material of instruction the Ten Commandments are. above all. to . 
he used., and these art* to he treated with especial regard to prac- 
tical life. Kielhoni main*' exceHenT N ^‘'iiggrst ion- regarding methods 
of presenting lliem to candidate* from tin* auxiliary school. Then,' 
in addition to the Commandments, .then* are the three articles of the 
creed, the Lord’' Prayer, the eonhuand for baptism, and the sacra- 
mental words of tlmholy communion. Of course Luther"* explana- 
tion of these parts of die catechism is t<* he used. The purpose of 
coutirmat iomsfmnld he made very c lear to the pupils. ' 


XIV.—' THE COMMUNITY AND THE STATE IX THEIR 
RELATIONS TO THE AUXILIARY SCHOOL * 

The modern State, rilid under it the community, have* not merely 
the right tgid t^e duty to (‘are for tl^e spreading jind deepening of 
culture; both have also to tithe-charge of the economically inefficient. 
As p rule, the mentally weak are the economically inefficient; there- 
fore the auxiliary school is no lftattcr of luxury or a play of surplus 
financial powers. It is rather a lnnnnnittirinn duty, which demands 
true, manhood. Nevertheless, in the social life oj different com- 
munities ideal impTdses and philanthropic sentiments could not long 
avail if the real background of self-preservation did i)ot speak a* 
jdain language. 

Niumianu very properly says: “To keep up the lowest class of th6 
people means insurance against great losses to the whole.” The 
auxiliary school, pupils come from tlu* lowest class of a city com- 
munity. Since their ability to gain a livelihood'^ but small if they 
have y/6i been specially trained and accustomed to work, the whole 
community has later to take action in theif behalf. Either the jyix- 
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diary school pupil becomes n loafer ami a tax upon the poor funds or 
a vagabond upon the public highways, Moth are unwelcome mcm- 
l mts of a community. Not only arc they unwelcome, thev are. highly 
injurious to the social body w Ment;il defieicnry..cven in it* h*»t 
asp(*cts. is. as is Welf#nown. often the mime of aU kinds 
<d ui ) sod i tea m u s and eri ine^, \\ ea k- tti i ndet 1 1 i e>^ Imwcvcr, w hen 
with a dislike t>J work, is ."till more detrimental. So bv ueg- 
ieet^ig the mentally and economically inefficient a c.itv incurs rx- 
^ I,s *’ s l° r die care of the poor- expenses for the Mippre^sion of va- 
<*ne\ , and. finally , ^expenses fur (he maintenance n{ enuiinals, ThN 
means, therefore, tlfat the mainUMiaiice of auxdiarv >clmols i- an 

■ ' insurance against greater looses. A eomparison of expenses for the 

, " ‘I* probably show that iponcr has been saved, for if*tlil* efforts 

to make the*e w\ak ones capable of earning a livelihood and thm 
to mill useful members to a community ;yv successful, its powers are 
in'eronsed, even if t.hey are but ^smnll ’factors in the community life. 
The establishment and maintenance of auxiliary schools j s therefore 
not* merely a worthy humanitarian "duty, but a No a social necessity; 
and economic considerations generally speak convineuiglv in the 
larger mlmiuist Native bodies. Now. the larger cities have; indeed! 
shown hitherto a gratifying rivalry in'llie matter of auxdiarv schools, 
and the Stale has not only given its customary consent, but has not’ 
refused to recognize t I k* newly rivaled institutions. # 

Hut the task of the State and the community by no means ends with 
the present auxiliary school (wgam/attiom A whole series of long- 
ings, which now ami again have been clearly enough expressed, mint 
5 st W realized. In the first place, compulsory attendance on the 
* »«xiliary school, which has elsewhere ( p. 47) been demanded, should 

l)e ofi forced by the Stale. I ufTer^the conditions. specified, parents 
• should be obliged by law to semi their children to an auxiliary school. 
Next, the. school period should be extended to’ the end of the four- 
teenth year. It |ins l>een suggested that it would be yell to keqp ;dl 
auxiliary school pupik in the school at least one year after^he age of 
confirmation. ® ^ 

More far-reaching and lioneiiciul. however, 7s the demand that a 
special ( out inunt ion school, with compulsory attendance and a course 
covering several years, should ‘be established for poorly endowed 
| children. Really it is not advisable to transfer confirmed pupils 
I the auxiliary school to the continuation trade schools of the cities; 
that would mean that all those evif conditions would aguin Ik* brought 
about which the auxiliary school lias tried so hard to do away with. 
The difference in the school knowledge of the former auxiliary school 
pupils would of itself he especially tfoublesome to the teachfer of the 
continuation school. Consequently a special cl^ would have to be 
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in>t itnted in that school. Unit religion. reading. writing, and Arith- 
metic would ha ve to Ik* continued in it i> probably. not questioned l>v 
anyone. hut at tlu* same tiim* economic, civic, and* religious virtues 
Intel lx* cultivated. 

I M'sit les tiicM* indispensable theoretical duties. tin* continuation 
■ hoo! lor poorly endowed children lm> abo purely practical mie i 0 
perlorm. 1'jfr this purpose. therefore, so-ralletl " preparatory work- 
,"h*«ps " must l^e established, which teach objectively the most ele- 
liieulary topie of those trades which are to he most highly recom- 
mended to pupils ft;om the auxiliary school. Mental defeeti\os will 
M'hloiip he able to create masterpieces. It is enough if they. only 
hecoine yi Diligent tun h*r workers and helpers m straw plaiting, bas- 
ket making,, bookbimlm^, eahinetnuiUiiiJ;. m* tol stone masons, shoe- 
maker.-. gardeners, farm liamls. hriek layers, ete. Kven if iminv of 

I be-c trades ean not lie taught in woHishops. visits to places where 
work is being done. 1 olio wed by diseUssioim. will partially make up 
tm* this. It miphasis is laid ii|K>n this practical training, the eon- 

I I m^ibion school for inenta I defectives ean. give a vacation to hundreds 
ot it u 1 ort 1 1 nal es .who would otherwise tail in life, and thm vocation 

-will tna ke 1 hem etlieient ami tlu* re fore useful and respectahic memh*ers 
of human society. ' • 

l’or the auxiliary school pupil. •moreover, tin* choice of a vocation 
Would be postponed for years by 'the continuation scimol. ami so he 
would be enabled to ma ke a w iscr decidun. It i> a 1 wavs hard to 
discover m ynud'seaso n tin* best line of work for young people. The. 
children of the auxiliary school consent to all kinds of proposals, and 
the parents seldom show understanding or dgep interest in this mat- 
ter^ So the decision often rests with the teacher* and the physician. 

I he^^r^iHilltiise. if they can not know exactly, wlmt the child's 
mental nruT physical' equipment will be, as well as bis hiter desires 
and abilities. Hy their cmiiisol they can prevent the changes. in voli- 
tion which the weak-minded pupil is so prom* to make. 

The most important thing of nil. however, they can not do alone, 
i. e..* seek out suitable positions. How often parents •who have been 
* turned away bv employers come to the auxiliary school principal and 
ht*^ him fo tr\; to help their child to secure a position. Sometimes, 
indeed, the school's interoossurti is of service; but master mechanics 
do not care to have much to.do with.upprfcitices from the auxiliary 
school. 1 here fore K. Hiehtor's wish is justifiable.* " Would that our 
master mechanics at home would ivnjize that the children who go aut- 
frtmi the auxiliary schools are not as incompetent as is generally 
thought, but that,' on the contrary, they often excel in ^practical 
> affairs- boys taken into apprenticeship from the country or elsewhere 
without anything being known about -them/ and doubly rewaril the 
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• benevolent work of instructing them, if only the master does not 
leave this teaching in the hands of an assistant, hut looks after it 
himself and is kind and patient with the boys." 

* Similar wish might be expressed in 'regard to the placing of 
girls in stores and factories, as in families which need servants or 

• waiting maids. But will both wishes be considered carefully enough. 
;ind wi IF masters and employers of servants use the personal record < 
and individual lists of the auxiliary school? The realization of 
the.-** wishes presupposes much benevolence of spirit. The State, 
howbver, could aid in this, as could private Iwmevolenee, to some 
extent at least. I j?t the State set aside rewards for such master 
m^ehanioi as can prove that former auxiliary school pupils haw* 
answered all the demands of a guild in their training. According 
to K. Richter's reports, on special motion of the Ilhyul Saxon inini?-- 

• ter of the interior, a premium of leO marks \< granted in such a ease*. . 
Perhaps this example will Ik* imitated in other States. A wider* 
influence can Ik* exerted, however, by the activities of associations in% 
citie.- having auxiliary -rhool>. In Leipzig. Kdnig>herg, ^ml Berlin 
auxiliary school societies and association^ for the care of backward 
children already oxbt. The characteristic portions of the statutes of* 
the associations of these cities are as follows: 

ASSOCIATION FOR THE KOI ’CATION AND CAHH OK BACKWARD 
(MHNTAM.Y DEFICIENT) CHILDICKN. (HEHMN.) 

% 

l Chartered asiuxiatlon ] 

I. NAME, I/KTATION. AND !*rtU*OSE OF THE ASSOCIATION. 

8 1, Tbe Association for the Education nnd Cnre of Hark ward (Mentally 
Deficient) Children, founded March 20. UHtt. has ItH lietidqiiarters In Reriin. 

8 2. The Association for the Education nnd Care of Backward * ( Mentally 
Deflrlent) Children alms to awaken and promote Interest In mid yuderatandtug 
of the culture and education of backward (mentally deficient) children nml to ' 
cooperate In tbe mental, physical. moral, and ecouomlc ’advancement of these 
minora. * 

8 3. This aim Is attained : 

♦ A, % 

1. By lectures and discussions fcf topics In tbe fields of Instruction and educa- 
tion In question, especially of tfte present practice In the care of mental <Je- 
fectlvea at home and abroad, by tbe description of typlcajkjnstltutlpae and typ- 
ical organisations before the aaaoclatlon. before other uraoelat™*. or public 
assemblies. 

2. By tbe discussion of pertinent I Item tu re. of ordinances aud decrees of 
State and district authorities. 

3. By scientific tiflftment of pertinent questions, the publication of suitable 

aids to teaching, etc., discussions In professional magazines and 1ft tbe dally 

press. a 

4. By visiting establishments (classes, schools. Institutions) for tbe care of 
mental defectives, meetings of societies, and couventtons, 

5. By ustaUMMilug a. central bureau of Information. 
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By the development of practical care fflfelng. Tills cnre taking shall strive 
to bring about — * * 

1. FoY all mental rfcf retires who tieed it — 


(a) Provision for letter cnrft clothing. and food. 

(b> The establishment of homes for children, refuges (day homes with 
board), and suitable care during vacations. 

(c! The placing of the children under projier care, either private or in 
some institution, according to the nature of the case. 

/* (d) Their seasonable I'ommlttal to suitable educational institutions. 

v , (e) The appointment of rare takers and professional assistants, who Hre 
continually to watch over the education of tlie children, have suiter- 
vision of the proj>er use of materials at the disposal of ^ the execu- 
tive council, instruct and advise pareuts. guardkfhs. care takers, 
overseers, and employers of lalstr. 

(f) The formation of school committees In connection with the schools 
concerned. 

» 

It For those teho have got through school— 


(a) In cooperation with parents, gunrdians. and teachers, to advise the 

children afc soon as iKmsible before their dismissal from the school 
regnrding their choice of u vocation. 

(b) To jndiit out relialile foremen and employers of liilntr who would be 

likely to exert a beneficial and educative intiueflMg U|H»n these 
youtiis and further their technical training. 

(c) Tp take care of tlu*se <*hildren when they ^ re not cared for In homes. 

(d) In <*onnection with the school, to establish continuation courses, even- 

ing technical classes, and homes for apprentices and girls in order to 
help those who have left school to make proper use*of their spare 
time. 

(e) To help specially needy children to gain n more adequate education by 

means of stipends, ‘assistance from existing lnuievolent foundations, 
associations, and funds. ’ ' 

(f) To grnht aid in p|»eelnl cases of need and when dangers threaten them 

lo public life on account of their jjefloient ability. 


► 


t 


~\ 

II. MEMBERSHIP. * 

V 

I 4i Adults of bmh sexes, wltliout distinction of vocation, political party, or 
religion, as well ns, organisations, officials, and corporations, may be mendier* 
of this association. > 


| 5. Membership niay^K* gained by declaring one's intention to enter i 

(a) helper. 

(b) professional assistant 

(e) paying member. 

(d) life member.* 

(e) patrop. 

I & Members of the association have equal rights regarding the management 
of the association. In the general assembly ^ach member of tbe association has 
a voje, in tbe council each of Its owu members has « Vote, and In neither case 
la vote by proxy permitted. M ' 
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i 7. The helper*, who work In connection with the hcIi<h>)s. hind themselves to ? 
do their utmost to m'oomplish the purjxwoH set C^Hh in $ 2 mid ft- 3, according to 
a special regulation. 

$ a NVhen requested by*the council or its indivldiml memliers, each profession;!) 
assistant must give information regarding bin own vocation or his chosen ticld 
of work, n nd also must give advice of his own n cmnl regarding o (fairs in his 
depart ineiit which ran have significance in the education of mentally deticicnt 
cliiidren. ns in connection with apprenticeship, Inlmr. wages. 

ft 0. The professional assistants and lieliiers do not need to pay any membership 
fw. Eneh year the pay lug meiujiers pay into the treasury of the association 
any amount they choose, at least, however, three marks. 

ft 1 0. Life memiiers make one payment of at least a hundred marks; patrons 
at least five hundred marks. Persons who serve the association in any sjavial 
way may lie elected honorary meiutwra of the muin Ualy. 
ft 11. Membership is lost— 

. (a) h.v expressed desire tn withdraw. 

.(b) for paying memliers. by two failures to pay the annual Ph?. 

(c) Py decision of the general assembly u|Mm recommendation of the 
council. 


III. ORGANIZATION OF THE ASSOCIATION. 

ft 12. The work of the association is carried on by an executive I'm) noil and 
the general -assembly. Both bodies can apimint committees and commissions for 
s|>eci)i1 servhv. and to these ethers beside the menders of the executive council 
may l)e npixduted. 

A (KHlagogical commission. whose president must always l>o u teacher, enters 
upou its work at unit*, and Its duties are regulated by s|ieclnl by-laws. This 
commission has the right to expend, for its own puri>o*es, moneys which have 
l»een appropriated for Its special work without having to gain the |iermlgsfon ^ 
of the executive council. 

The treasurer of the association is required to keep s|>ec'iiil account of the 
same. 

A. TUK EXECUTIVE COUNCII- 


I 13. The executive council is elected by the^ general nssemhiy for a period* of 
tfiree years loginning January 1 ; one-third go out each year. Re-election Is 
permissible. The first elections are for the period from 1003 to I>ecember 31, 
1900. % lA)ts shall- be cast to determine whose terms shall expire in 1903 and 
J904. 

ft 14. The executive council consists of— 

(a) h president and two vice-president^ 

’ (ft) a secretary and two asslstnnt secretaries. 

(c) a treasurer and his* aMstant 

(d) six other members. ' 



ft 15. A special schedule of work sj>eelfles the duties of each member of the 
executive council. - 

I 16. The executive council carries on the cu^rept business of the association. 
It meets when occasion demands. If possible. least once n month. 

I 17. The executive council represents the association ,ln all Its relations, and 
especially Id court. The president and a second membefftf jbe executive coun- 
cil may sign papers In the name of the association, 
f 1& The secretary must do all the written work for the association. 
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ft ID: The treasurer must collect the revenues of the iiHSuciatlon. tnke charge 
of the treasury and the funds of the association, nmke payment when directed to 
do so by the president, and keep all necoe its, 

Ji 20. In case any ofthvr Is unable to ivrform his duties Ills assistant is pro- 
moted to the [HiKitlon* 

$ - l All moneys which in the opinion of the executive cmmrlf are not needed 
to carry on its regular work arc to !m* invested as securely as are the funds of 
.minor children, 'Hie muncll has the i saver to divide regarding the withdrawal 
of such funds from investment, s* 


ft The general assembly meets at least once » year. With it alone lies the 
I»ower to examine Into the affairs of the executive council, as well as into the 
rejs.rt of Its work (especially of the treasurer). -to el«M*t new* members of the 
exivutive council, and finally to decide regarding the expulsion of a member 
and regarding changes in the statutes of the association. The rei>orf of the 
treasurer is accepted only after his accounts have been audited by two mem- 
l>ers of the association appointed each year ‘by the general Assembly. These 
must not Iv inenilters of the executive-council. 

IV. SPECIAL RI LES FOR T1IK MANAGEMENT OK THE ASSOCIATION. 

S 2.T lu* addition to the regulations laid down in the schedule of work, the 
following siHs-ial rules guide in the management of the association: 

The president sets the date f<>r the regular meetings of the executive council 
as long Itefnrehaml as practicable, to other meetings the momliers of the execu- 
tive council are given written Invitations: the call for meetings of the general 
assembly shall he published at least fourteen dajs heTore the dale of meeting 
iu 'the following newspapers: Die Vossinche Zeltung. Die Post. Das Berliner 
I agehlatL and IHt 1/okalunzclgcr. The exeeut ive routiril may publish other 
notices of any meeting of the general assent lily if It is deemed advisable. 

- ft 'I' 11 * 1 president must call a sjteelal meeting of the executive council when 
tlirtH* members make a written motion to that effect, stutiug tin* object; an 
extra session of the general assembly when one-fourth of the members of the 
iiSHtMdatlon propose It lu like manner. 

8 2T». For the regular meet Inga of the executive eounell one-third of the mein- ' 
Ihtn constitute it quorum ; In the general assembly no i|uonuu is necessary. 

fr-d* A majority vote carries a measure: lu case of uile the president mats" 
the discing vote. For the expulsion of a member or a change In the statutes ' 
n twu-t birds majority of the voting members Is required. 

8 27. If a memlter of the executive council can not or will not nocept an office 
to which he has lieeti chosen f^r continue therein, the members have the right to 
appoint one of their number In his plnee for the rest of his term of otthv. In 
ll^o manner the executive council may complete its mendiersliip from the mem- 
liershlp of the association. 

8 2N, The minutes of tlie executive eounell nro authenticated by the sign** 
tares of the president and secretary, those of the general assembly by the slgim- 
fui*(‘s of the president, secretary, and three mem Iters of the%x?cutive council. ■ 
ft *2!). Only a vote of three- fourths of the members present In the general a worn 
Hly enn dissolve- the association after It has been divided in a previous meeting 
hy a two-thirds majority that the question of the dissolution of the association 
will Ik* brought up atJta next meeting:. * 


If the dissolution*)? the association Is decided upon. Us possessions are turned 
over, consen JjSflStfie rights of third parties, to the jnunlclpa) authorities of Her* 
lln. requirtn’^jEfioui to use them In the spirit of the constitution of this assocln- > ^ 


n. tiik general assembly. 
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ORDER OF BUSINESS OF THE COMMISSION FOR THE INSTRUCTION 
AND EDUCATION OF BACKWARD (MENTALLY DEFICIENT) (’ll II.- 
. DItEN, (LEIPZIG.) 

, * 1. i'lKPOSK. ' 

a > 

The Commission fur the Instruction and Education of ^len tally Deficient 
Children aims to gain a pedagogical insight into the real fiatnre of these chil- 
dren, lo- discover the best methods which lead to the instruction yud (duration 

Of them, us well us the school organization which would I>e«t meet their ne 

< c 

2. Organization. 


itioii^> 


The commission wil^ strive to gain this purjxise by holding meetings. l>y nr- 
ranging for courses of lectures, l»y founding a library with pertinent literature, 
by maintaining a reading room witli suitable magazines, hy arranging journey', 
for information, hy sending delegates, etc. 

Proceedings at meetings will consist of lectures, exchanges of colleeled exjveri- 
ernes, discussions of Itooks. references to new data, specimen teaching, exhibi- 
tions of teaching appliances, etc. 

^ \ 

d. Manaukmknt. 


The executive otficers of tiio commission consist of the president and a vice 
president, secretary, assistant secretary, and librarian. 

Only teachers may In* chosen as presidents and secretaries. 

Members of the executive body are elerPd for one year; n*ehvtion is permis- 
sible. 


AUXILIAHX SCHOOL ASSOCIATION AT KONIGSRERG. 

- 

[ Art'onllna lu* Fr. I’rcnzH. i 

| 1. The pur] sum of the association is tV> i-oo)>erntc wit!) the auxiliary school 
In earing, for the physical and mental development of weuk-inimhd children, 
viz : 

1. Of those who have left school. 

2. Of tliose still compelled to go to school. ^ 

3. Of other mental defectives. 1. e.. those who an* still very young. 

To this is joined the further pur|Kise of spreading informat Ion regarding the 
real significance and value of the auxiliary school and of condtnting the prej- 
udices of the public against it. 

I 2. The cart 1 of boys and glfl* wh o have left tin* Konlgslierg Auxiliary Selmul 
will, among other things, consist In : 

(a) The training of children for a practical railing In lift*. For this work 
competent and morally unobjectionable masters,. overseers, nftd guard* 
* lana must l>e secured. * 

(b\ The continuous supervision and education of the children. 

(c) The granting of assistance In cases of need, as well ns protection against 
the dangers arising from their inenger endowm’eut, and against 
those of public life (Injuries caused by negligence, acute mental 
disturbances, alcohol, prostitution, conflicts with the authorities). 

(4) The placing of children under proper care, either private or lu some 
Institution, according to the nature of the case. 
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$ .1. The can* of children wbo arc at ill of nclnxil nge shall, among other ibiugg. 
(*0T18iHt 111 — 

(a) Placing thorn as smn.as’imsslble in the nuxllinry u«-1kk>I ; 

(b) I rm itfing Irntter cn^e for the pupils as an aid to Mu* accomplishment 

of the school purismes. especially by tin* establishment or a home 
for children (day home with board) and by providing serial rare 
during vacations. 

M. To curry on this work heljiers an* apjH.intcd by the association, wbo are 
to watch over tin* pupils and instruct the |K*rsons in their «>u\ ironiuent t parents, 
guardians, former teachers, etc.). 

§ r>. Any i min or woman who is interested in tills sphere of U>nevolent activity 
may lH*oome a inemlH*r of the nssochit ion. Societies are also a^-eptisi as inem- 
l>ers. Applicntions for admission are to 1 m* made to the president. Kvery 
member pays nil national fee tat least 2 marks) during tin* year. 

Not R*e of withdrawal from the nssoeiatiou must tie presented in writing ln*fore 
the close of the year to the executive commil, 

Kvery member is asked to further tin* interests of the association as far as 
in* can by spreading information regarding its purines, ami by accepting 
res|N>tisiblc j h > s 1 1 loi is and twists of honor in It, ^ * 

i t». 1 he executive cnum-il consists of sixteen mcinliers. men and women, In- 
cluding the president, vice-president. 'Stvretnry. assistant secretary, treasure*, 
and eleven otln*r memlH*rs. 'I'ln* exivutlve eounoll conduct* all 'the affairs of* 
the asst aiatlon and holds numtbly imvtlngs to discuss tin** progress of Its work. 

The memlmrs of the executive eouneil are chosen at tin* first general meeting 
of the year. If a member withdraws U*;ore tin* expiration of his term of office, 
some one else Is elected to take Ills place. 

it 7. The association year logins January tilt* liJsU M<*etings are called by 
tin* executive comicll when occasion demands. The principal meeting of the 
year Is held in January. wiieii the st*cn*tarys and the treasurer's reports are 
triven mid tin* executive council elected. This drtuunl meeting. tin* object* of 
which are' stated in the mil. require* tm cpiorum. A majority vote will pass 
any resolutlnii ; to change or nnieud the constitution a two-thirds majority of 
tin* memliers present is required, ,\ two-thirds majority vote of ail the memU*rx 
Of the association is nm-essary to dlsbaml the association, In case of the dis- 
solution of the association, all Its possessions are to Ik* Imnded over to some 
institution for the cure of mental defectives. 

At Cologne, too, us well as at Frankfort on the Main and Brussels, 
tlie auxiliary school, assisted hv associations, cares for the further 
development of its pupils who have l>eon confirmed and have left 

liie school T* 1 C t n 1 ixj kpf n o t 1, ^ h 4 i 1 . , . t 4 1 


of K. Richter (J/cipzig) every six years ^iiestipiinftires lire sent out. 
THesc seek infonnntion regarding the ability to earn n liv/dihood, 
the conduct, and the desire for further eduention of fodifr pupils 
wlio can still lx* found. Such work causes the teacher .much trouble, 
“tor yC it furnishes a splendid test of the success of the school as 
a whole. The results of the Ix'ipzig experiments are gratifying, and 
encourage us to continue the work along this lirte. We n^ajr expect 
that such research work will be successful' in other cities,' too. Of 
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certain ami greater when State and eoimn unity, cooperating with 
private persons, labor in the interest of tho^e mental defectives who 
have left the school. 

Hoys must Ik* eared for till they reach the age when thev must 
serve in the army. That such care is very necessary has been proved 
by II, Kielhorn, ami In* has also done rnueh to bring it aboiy Much 
of the mistreatment of soldiers, which is always mentioned in tlx* 
press and parliamentary speeches, comes about because the mental 
condition of the youths who enter the army is not considered. If 
when recruits were l>eing examined the doctor would only take the 
time to glance over the "personal records " of the auxiliary school, 
many an evil report concerning the army eon Id be stopped. And 
nmeh " ballast, too. many a drag on the military training* would 
be done away with: indeed, the number of deserters and suicides 
would be greatly lessened, if the previous lift* of the recruits were 
known, on the basis of statements made by auxiliary school teachers. 
And if only during recruiting, at least the tpiestiou. " What school 
have you attended?** were asked, then, if an auxiliary school wen* 
mentioned, a special examination would have to bo made. To pre- 
vent the misuse of this simple method, the military authorities might 
demand lists of pupils of the auxiliary schools of any particular re* 
eruiting district. In all cases it would be wiser not to allow anv 
former pupil of an auxiliary school to servo in the army, no matter 
how physically capable he mav seem: and this from humanitarian as 
well as from technically military and patriotic considerations. 

A s pedal administration of justice is recommended for weak- 
minded. 'abnormal lays and girls who have left school. To l>e sure; 
while attending the auxiliary school, they should learn to distinguish 
more clearly right and wrong, good and evil: hut a pupil will never 
leave the auxiliary school witli firm principles of right in his mind: 
his social conscience will always be wavering. At least he will never 
be able to resist the manifold temptations of his surroundings as a 
mentally normal person could do. At times, too, physical conditions 
will obscure his weak sense ofTight, so that deeds will be committed 
which human society calls misdeeds, and punishes. The so-called 
u changed accountability" ( veriiiulerte Zurechnungsfiihigkeit) must 
here be considered. When the layman, who criticises harshly and 
hastily, hears this newly-coined legal term, he s|>enks lightly of a 
ridiculous lowering of our standards of discipline. Indeed, in view 
of the increasing number of mental defectives among those to be 
punished, he sees the administration of justice in a precarious posi- 
tion, if punishment in a great number of cases is lessened as a result 
of individual consideration of the menhil coifeUtion of the offenders. 
But criminal psychology is neither a philanthropic or scientific sport; 
the knowledge of psychopathology in its connection with misde- 
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meanors and crimes is nowadays rather a necessity, which can pre- 
vent the infliction of punishment from being dislodged from 'its posi- 
tion. Whoever has watched the-dcvelopment of an auxiliary school 
pupil will know how easily guided he is. as long as those' around him 
understand him, and further, as long a? this or that nervous condi- 
tion does not handicap him. 

Further, the health educator knows how sensitive he may l>ecoine, 
and fall into passions of the worst kind, if his short and disconnected 
trains of thought Ijecomo confused on account of some cause lving 
entirely <>u turtle tin* sphere of his will. In such a cast* the slightly 
abnormal child will generally act without reflection: but sometimes 
he may. after mature but one-sided delil>cration, do wrong, and then 
his u changed aVcountability ’’ can scarcely Im* assumed. In both 
cases the judge must decide from a humanitarian point of view, i, e., 
ho- must consider the inner man in tin* offender, particularly if the 
offender has passed* through the auxiliary school in his vouth. To 
regard him as eoinpletcl y responsible, and to punish him as one would 
a mentally normal person, would he to chastise a cripple merelv U»- 
cause he was horn a cripple, and to deform him still further. Para- 
ft a of the penal code of the German Empire gives the 
judgc^>jJr right to take (nto consideration a mental condition — 
“ unconsciousness " or " morbid excitement/ 1 by which free-will 
action is absolutely prevented. Not a word, however, is said of 
mental deficiency as a condition wtych also may hinder the free 
action of the will. The t wont v -seventh conference of German jurists 
has recently tried to remedy this defeat: and upon the advice of 
Professors Kahl and Iicppinun (Merlin), the following recommenda- 
tions have been made to the B ju<licial authorities by Professors Cramer 
(Gottingen), Kriipelin ( Munrtdi ) . and Kleinfeller (Kiel): 

1. Anyone who. at 'the time of committing a criminal act, is* in a 
di serial condition which is not merely temporary, and which Jjas 
lessened his ability to see the culpability of his actions, or his power to 
resist temptation, is to be punished according toflthc law governing- 
punishment- for j>etty offenses. 

i>. In the ease of young offenders, more extensive, use is lo be made 
of the principle recommended by the twenty-seventh con faience of 
jurists, viz, that educative measures, under the direction of the state, 
be substituted for punishment. 

8. Punishment may 1 h* postponed according to the general rule 
permitting it, and we recommend that this rule be applieduis widely 
ns possible. # ' 

4. Commitment is made to the nsuhl penal institution, where the 
conditions which brought about mental. deficiency are given special 
consideration. 


« Compare Kttrgerltcbee Ueaetabuch f. d, Deutsche Welch, pnr. 827. 
14fl5U__07 8 . - l 
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• 5* Mental defectives in the sense of paragraph 1 who do not lxdong 

in the usual penal institution are to be committed to a state reform- 
atory, and youthful offenders are to lx* committed to educational 
institutions. 

' fi>. Mental defectives 1 who are dangerous to society must be kept in 
suitable institution until such time as they are considered lit to 1 x* 
discharged, even though their sentences have lx*en fulfilled, or re- 
mitted. 

7. The discharge is only provisional and may he revoked during a 
time fixed by law. 

8. The health of 'mental defectives who an* not dangt'rous to so- 
ciety must he watched over by 'the State after their discharge or the 
remission of their sentence: they may he placed yi families or private 
institutions or given over to specially appointed guardians. Legal 
limits should In* set to the period of such Supervision. 

!). S|x*cial nu*ans an* to lx* taken to determine the necessity and 
advisability of any protective measures to he used in connection with 
mental defectives, hut this procedure is to he kepj entirely distinct 
from that concerned with the deprivation of the right of Independent 
action {on account of mental derangement or reckless expenditure). 

In these recommendations a very important role is given to the 
physician in connection with penal sentences. It is desirable, how- 
ever. that the advice of the auxiliary school teacher lx* taker* ns an 
expert when judgment is to be pas-etl upon those who have formerly 
attended an auxiliary school. At least the previous life and develop- 
ment of the accused, as shown by the individual records kept by tin* 
auxiliary school, must lx* taken into consideration* Many milder 
sentences would then lx* given and further culpable deeds prevented 
by proper treatment. IVrhaps help may conn* from -auxiliary school 
and other sixueties ; n cities whoso momlx*rs can secure 4 legal counsel 
when former auxiliary school pupils are accused in court. This 
counsel • will always meet with obliging assistance among auxiliary 
school people." 



"IIP: TEACHERS AND THE PRINCIPAL OF THE 
AUXILIARY SCHOOL. 

The rapid development 'of the auxiliary school system explains tin* 
fact that teachers and head masters have received no special training 
for thpir work. Vp to the present this could not lx* thought of. The 
appointment officials were always satisfied if they could secure folk- 


«The M llllfxxehnle. No. publishes an account the committee for tlx* 
legal protection mental defectives. This 'committee was appointed at the 
Instance of tlx; executive council of the German Auxiliary School Association. 
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school touchers who won* willing to apply for the position. It was 
taken for granted that a teacher accepted the position on account of 
his Interest in the cans**, for tin* small remuneration given to auxili- 
ary school teachers could scarcely lu* an inducement. It was thought 
that interest- in the cause, first of all. was the only and last prepa- 
ration for tin* work, hut still they wen* anxious to >oonn* the most 
competent and e.\|>erienml teachers, especially successful teachers of 
the low^i’ classes of the folk school. The teacher of these lower 
elassivT therefore, who would give his undivided attention to his new 
work, seemed to In* I>v far the most suitable- person for the position. 

^Manv times experience showed that this was tin* ease. Yet many of 
tin* beginners wen* disappointed; they wen* neither satisfied with 
their work nor successful in it. For the auxiliary school, ns well as 
for the teachers in question, it was then fortunate if withdrawal was 
• still possible. In their places new teachers •would then have to !>e 
chosen and with greater ran* than In* fore. Next, the auxiliary school 
authorities were glad if they could secure teachers from among those, 
who had taught in curative educational i nst-it ut ions, as asvlmnsfor 
idiots, institutes for the dcu£and dumb, and the blind. ' I 

l T n fortunately, as a rule but few applications were received from • 
that quarter. Consequently dependence bad to be placed almost en- 
tirely upon former folk-school teachers, and in fact only upon th£ 
younger ones of these* hop if a folk-school teacher has for years l>eon 
teaching his pupils a^ a mass, he has gradually become unfitted for 
tin* individual instruction required in the auxiliary school. It is too 
hard for him to accustom himself to new methods, and he (imhj no 
pleasure in the work. In many eases he is thoroughly convinced of 
the power of discipline and drib in the school. Now. both of these 
may In*, very necessary in a large folk-school class, but in the auxiliary 
school they a re. i n j urious rather than boneiici a 1. The uiixil tary 
school teacher must not be an unsympathetic disciplinarian. He must 
have his own feelings fully under his control. If In* is irritable and 
if anger easily gains power over him. he lmd letter turn his back 
upon the auxiliary Vehool. In dealing with mental defectives, as well 
as with poorly endowed children, the teacher must always practice 
self-control. . Any expression of impatience, us hasty and harsh words, 
would be quite useless and his work as an educator quite without 
effect. Whims imd moolis must also lx* suppressed by one undertak- | 

ing this work. Therefore, a |htsoh who is physically sound should 
Ik* chosen. A nervous, melancholy person would never lx* equal to 
the demands made by auxiliary school instruction, and the children 
would be deprived of all the freshness- and brightness which school 
work sfrftuld possess. 


To be sure, experienced folk-school teaches can Income models of 
self-control and able to spread sunshine and gladness about them; 
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probably. howe\ T er. they will prefer to remain in their usual field of 
work rather than accustom themselves to a nt*w one when well up in 
years. This adaptiftion to new situations is sooner to l>e expected of 
; the newer members of the profession. Even when we werc^ronviiicod 

i * that vine of these nieinl>ers. who stood Toady to serve the'anxiliary 
.school , was really intended in its welfare, and we knew his power 
of self-control. lys also the rlieerfulness of his disposition, and speedy 
I adjustment Jo the new duties could he expected; even then we were 

\ not certain that the right choice had been made. Little by little 

j people* came to see that experimentation by a teacher is nowhere more 

injurious than among. <hildren who are abnormal and constantly in 
hunger of injury by being led in til is or that direction. Consequently 
\ ^ all kinds of proposal 1 were made, especially by auxiliary school 

teachers themselves, by \tliTch the folk-school teacher might he made 
competent to take up the work of t Irt* auxiliary school in such a way 
; thi^Jie would without loss of time l>econie a blessing to the school 

! amTa sat r^fac't ion to himself. 

First. it was recommended that the new teacher he allowed to'vPit , 
the (dasscs of experienced auxifiitry school teachers frequently. "To 
begin with, the higher classes, then the intermediate. and finally the 
lower ^classes should he visited before he attempts to teach at all. 
This proposal duserves serious consideration. The visitor should he 
permitted to ask questions, to which instructive answers are to ly* 
given hv the teacher in char ire of tin* class. It i- nut less important 
that he should attend conferences of the. auxiliary school instructors. 

Seeotullv, candidates for portions in the auxiliary school are to he 
advised -to acquaint them.-elvcs with the literature of the -nhjert and 

• to makejheinsctves at home .in all fields of knowledge :rml technical 

: work which hear upon auxiliary school instruction. Above all, the 

- following hooks are to be studied: Demooi;, Die anormalen Kinder und 

• | , ihre er/iehliche Hchandlung in I Ians und Schule; Fuchs, Schwa eh- 

| sinnige Kinder, duv sittliehc und inteHhktuelle Kcttung; Striimpell. 

Die piidagogisehc Pathologic oder die Ixdire von den hehlern der 
j Kinder; Heller, drumlriss del* Ileilpmlngogik, He should til so make* 

: himself acquainted with the reports of the meetings of the (iernmn 

f Auxiliary School Association and of the conferences regarding auxil- 

: iai’V schools ami schools for idiots, ns well as with the Zeitsehrift fiir 

!. die Holland lung Selnvachsinniger und Epiloptisclior.nnd further, with 

the u Kinderfehler," In consequence of tliis knowledge of the litera- 
ture. not. only will lie heroine desirous of familiarizing himself with 
the history and organization of the auxiliary school system, hut also 
of occupying himself with social and scientific pedagogical questions 
and individual departments of the work. Further, -the auxiliary 
school teacher must know the sociological efforts being made in our 
titmi ; also school hygfene, how to cure ‘difficulties of speech, child and 

■ - * * 
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folk psychology, as well as the broad field which the physician in- 
cludes under the term a etiology Qf psychosis." 

Thirdly, the auxiliary school teacher is recommended to increase 
his knowledge 'by attendance upon suitable series of lectures. These 
lectures have hitherto been given randy. In IStfi) was established 
at Zurich the first course for teachers in special Schools. As is seen 
from the reports published in the ki Kinderfehler," this laudable un- 
dertaking reckoned more upon the attendance of teachers from the 
medico-pedagogical establishments than from the auxiliary schools. 
In 1D01 an attempt was made at Jena to adapt these courses specially 
. to the needs of auxiliary school teacher*. The. pedagogical depart- 
ment of the vacation schools which have been organized for many 
years presented lectures regarding defects of character in childhood 
ami yspitli, child psychology, the auxiliary school system, difficulties 
of speech in childhood, the physiology of the bruin, and demonstra- 
tions by reference to meagerly endowed and defective children. 

These lectures will maintain their significance us a kind of intro- 
ductory preparation so long as a fourth demand is. not uiet^by the 
• st ate, which is that auxiliary School teachers he trained in specially 
constituted seminaries. 

We can not- demand that the state establish a n umber of training 
schools whose graduates shall l>c competent auxiliary school teachers. 
Neither can we expect the normal school student to decide before he 
completes his training whether he will teach in a folk or auxiliary 
school. That would Inr possible if all teachers' seminaries had a spe- 
„ vial course in auxiliary school pedagogy. In my opinion the highest 
educational authorities would only have to take another step in the 
sauie direction in which they are already working, and (-to quote' 


from a Prussian resolution of 1001 regarding the framing of teach- 
ers) give the seminary students sound pedagogical training regard- 
ing the development of the spiritual life of the child in its normal 
course' and its most important pathological conditions. Overcrowded 
as the pedagogical curriculum is to-day with material, ft would 
seem that this thoroughness of training in these regards, which is so 
ntftrh to bo desired, must remain as un unrealized hope. Specialists 
can not and should not be reared in the schools for the training of 
folk school teachers, However, greater interest may lie aroused in 
the various branches of curative pedagogy; and as in recent years 
pupils have been allowed to visit now and again institutions for the 
deaf and dumb, the blind, oi* idiots, he might now also be permitted 
to see the workings of an auxiliary school.. Then he might lie given 
a short introduction to the history, organization, and literature of 
the auxiliary . school system. It would not be a bad idea if there 
should l)e a division for mentally deficient children in the practice 
school; the seminary student would be able to learn a great deal 
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there. Of course the work in tins department would be hard and, 
not very pleasant for a bepinner. On account of this the Wish can 
not be realized. 

, Therefore nn effort should be made in another direction, ly>t tlks^ 
state, establish, in a university town, a center for the auxiliary 
■school teachers of a whole district. Let auxiliary school teachers, 
well versed in thfcorv and practice. lie called to positions then* in a 
jnodel auxiliary school . These teachers, together with medical men, * 
jurists, and political economists from the university, should hold* lec- 
tures each year for such seminary graduates irs have been chosen aft 
its recommendation hy the official authorities, A final examination, 
which would be considered equal to the examination for teachers in 
the intermediate schools or institutions of tin* deaf and'dinnl), would 
qualify tin* candidate to accept a position in the auxiliary,, school. 
Later it can be decided whether an examination for school principal 
is essential. At present such an examinatioiris considered unneces- 
sary. A folk school rector is still always chosen as principal of an 
auxiliary school, who then has to direct the affairs of a folk school 
along with those of an auxiliary school. This conception of the 
auxiliary school principal hitherto is not entirely false. The folk 
school rector who performs the' duties connected with the auxiliary 
school with zeal and love may he of great service to it. 1 et the more 
the be fore*- mentioned desires regarding the preparation- of auxiliary 
school teachers are fulfilled, the more must consideration he givdm fo 
the auxiliary school having its own director. Of course he must he n 
teacher, not a physicihn, for even the medical questions, which ‘are of 
the utmost importance, are to be considered from a pedagogical point 
of view. This will fa* seen again and again at teachers' meetings. 
At these conferences (Questions regarding organization, methods, care 
of the soul, and psychological problems, as well ns discussions on 
literature, may compose the entire programme. In many cases the 
school physician must be, present at such meetings. Tt will then be 
helpful to have model lessons, particularly when it is a, question of 
change of method. Each year principals and teachers are to be 
given opportunity to attend meetings of associations and societies in 
the interests of the auxiliary schoc’ work. 

In this section we have been speaking of*male teachers and school- 
men; yet we do not wish to suggest that women shoujd be excluded 
from auxiliary school ■work. Even though it would not be advisable 
to have only women to care for the education and instruction of men- 
tal defectives, as is often the case in other countries, yet we can not 
entirely dispense with the aicf\)f women teachers. Strange to say, 
there are but few of these in German, and especially in Prussian 
auxiliary schools. For a longtime their services in technical work 
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(hand work and gymnastics in girls’ classes) luive been desired: 
l mu so far as I know there are still very few auxiliary schools in the 
Umpire which have any women teachers. And yet the auxiliary 
"ehool could only gain by it if the motherly influejuv of women 
teachers were added to the fatherly influence of the men. To be 
sure, it will In* harder for a wfiman to handle > mixed class than for 
a man. but deep interest in the welfare of the weakly endowed ones 
will prolmblv U* able to overcome even this. 


7 f 

XVI. -*rifl^PKl)A(i()(il(\VL SIGNIFICANCE OF TIIK 
AUXILIARY SCHOOL! * 

Tlte auxiliary school (piestion may truly be said to be manv-sided : 
it interests the philanthropist ..a^ well as the political economist and 
the Jurist; it also concerns pastors, doctors, and military officers. 
Naturally jlu» educator is the one chiefly interested; but before all 
the practical expert, who never gives up on account of difficulties, 
finds Ids profit lien*. 

A position in the auxiliary school is by no means a sinecure: but 
the expert in this school is lead by just tin* difficult duties of bis office 
to make far- reaching theoretical researches. He discovers the vari- 
ous methods of psychological observation, and comes, to find that a 
proper valuation of abnormal children may aid in the development 
of normal pupils. So by thoughtful study lu* may Income n path- 
fin dej* in the psycho-genetic field. II discoveries render service to 
thoAvhole fi i*ld of ]x»dngogv in one way or another. 

This splendid outlook is (tot impossible, because the pedagogy of 
the auxiliary school is not vet fully developed, and the auxiliary 
school teacher for the present is still able to work without being 
narrowly rest rioted hv any laws. Also tlu* whole field of pedagogy 
is vet to-day undergoing further organization. Just think of the 
complete change which has been tpade in the instruction of the f first 
school year, in the consideration of Coeducation, etc.! Therefore 
experiments can In* made iu the auxiliary school; it oai^gprve as a 
pedagogical seminary in the broadest sense of^e term for all schools. 
We do not need to ivjwat. that the auxiliary school is not to lie a place 
for pedagogical vivisection, and the auxiliary school pnpif is not to 
he made n mere subject' for such experimentation, but it can very well 
be made the university for all schools, and especially for the folk 
schools, by the efforts of the theoretically and practicully qualified 
Workers therein. 1 * 
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[The following additional not** wrre prepared l»y l»r. I.. It. Kleram. of the Bureau of 

Education.] 

The Iden of establishing separate classes in large schools. or spfcial schools 
In the more jiopulouR cities, for weak-mirided and other backward children, Is 
not new in America. The first-school of this kind was established by Superin- 
tendent A. J. Rlckoff In Cleveland. Ohio. In 1875. He adopted the Idea from 
the Germans, who bad begun to agitate tills question ns early as 1800. Many 
American educational thinkers and school officials have. It la true, for years 
advocated semiannual promotions In school, so as to enable pupils who can not 
I*e promoted to pick up the lost stitches of their course in four or five months, 
instead of losing nn entire year. Dr. \V. T. Harris adopted this system In St 
Louis us early as 1875. and enlarged u\>on the subject in conventions and in the 
press. In some other cities this arrangement and others designed for similar 
imrivoscs have been successfully carried Into effect, and many a child who has 
lost a grade through disease, truancy, or mental weakness has been saved from 
lielng put^aek an entire year. Still, this does not protect the majority of pupils 
from being retarded by the progress of the Intellectual misfits. 

The Germans seem to be imbued with the Idea that saving a mentally ^weak 
bhlld for n life of usefulness will prevent a heavy drnln upon the town poor fund 
later on. hence thnt the outlay for si>eelnl kcIkkjIh will result In a double saving^-* 
a saving for the hull vidua 1 ns well ns ‘for the community. 

The Mannheim system of grading the pupils of the public schools has been 
explained at some length on pages 4.‘t — IT of this work. As there stated, the 
schools of Mannheim are organised with three parallel courses, namely: A regu- 
lar coufte. which 1 h followed by over 90 i>er cent of the pupils ; another to which 
pupils are transferred who for any reason need temporary aid; and a special 
course for weak-minded pupils. The diagram on pnge 122 Illustrates this organ- 
ization. “ 

The school suiwrlntendent of Mannheim. Dr* A. Slcklnger, argues that the 
organization of any city stiiool system should l>e adapted to the natural capaci- 
ties of the children, in other words, mh children should lie clothed according to 
their size and fed aceordlng to their appetites, they should he mentally nourished 
ami exercised according rfo their mental Rapacities and strength. lie points to 
the well-known fact that ninny children at some point of their eight year** 
course fall to l>o promoted, while some fall repeatedly. Such children reach the 
nge for leaving school before completing the regplnr prescribed course, and 
hence renin In. educational torsos or (Tipples, as they never get the chance of 
rounding out their education. They fall to acquire the tiahlt of intensive and 
coqsctentlouH Work, the most beneficial fruit of rational school training; they 
are left without confidence In their own i towers, without willingness to work or 
Joy lo regular occupation. 

Superintendent Slcklnger suggests three ways for saving these elements of the 
city's school population*; <1) v^ecrenstng the amount of matter to he learned by 
all the pupils, for It Is not the extent or breadth, but the dept|* and definiteness 
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of t be knowledge gained which decide the value of school education. Thlr* 
method would, however, place all the schools on n lower plane of usefulness, 
for It would effectually check the aspirations of gifted children to rise above 
mediocrity. (2) Decreasing tl^o number of pupils assigned to each teacfier, so 



(toiemn A, — Regular grade* containing mors 
than 90% of the pupils. 

Column B, — Grades for temporary aht 
Column C,— Auxilary grade » or special schools. 
Column 0,— Preparatory classes of high schools 


Regularly promoted. 

^ Placed temporarily in separate dosses 

Vj| /° r individual attention and returned 

Jrll, Vlir to regular grades. 


•Placed in special otasees outing to 
defective mentality. 


Id. — Institution for idiots. 
Q.^Qymnasium. 

Jig. —fya/gymnatwm. 

0. —Obetrealschule. 

8. — Reformgymnaslem, 


I Id. 


Duoiam illustrating the organisation of the elementary school system nf Mannheim 
Germany. Reprinted, yith slight altdNtiona, trim Julio. Moms'* B^derklaMtusmom 
der Uannhelmer.Volksachtile (Mannheim, 1004). 

jm to facilitate more individual treatment. ThW would neceealtate a much’ 
grntar outlay. In maintaining the school*. (8) gifting out the pupils unable to 
paop with the normally endowed and gljtatthem apeciRl con raw, one 
«Kttie beingadapt*^ to pbyaicalljr - and iutellectuallf^weali children, another , to 
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those who by reason of absence or other unavoidable cause have fallen behind 
their classes, though they be intelligent enough to keep pace with the majority 
if glveu temporary aid. Doctor Sloklnger’s chief object In the latter cu»6 Is to 
avoid tlie repetition of n whole yenr's studies because that would ocousiou not * 
only a greut loss of time, but also a loss of self-res|>eot. or else (if the attempt 
Is made to go on) n dissipation of* youthful strength In keeping pace, which 
strength might t>e better utilized after a few weeks of s|>ecial attention. 

The accompanying diagram Is so easily understood tbut it requires no further 
cxplnuutloii. It jyill suffice here to call attention to the hygienic advantages 
accruing from this plan of school organization. The gj>ecial classes (columns 
B and C) offer children with defective eyesight, hearing, etc., a treatment which 
few. If any. regular schools could possibly give: they also act as a sort of bos* 
pita) for i>oorly fed. anemic, and nervous children, many of whom can not keep 
their attention fixed upon one subject for a long j>erlod of time, but wbo get 
tired after a few minutes' of concentrated attention. 

8CPPLEMFSTARY STATISTICS. { 

Tbe ’* Zentrnlblatt fiir die gesamte^rntorrlcbtsverwaltung in Preussen," the 
official orgnn of the Prussian minister of public instruction, gives In its Bep- 
tember-October number of 1907 comprehensive statistics (for 1907) of auxiliary 
schools In the different provinces of Prussia. These are summarized ns follows : 

* . . i 

. ' Auxiliary schools of Vrussui. 


Schools 204 

Pupils 12. 734 

Classes ami teachers * (jpo 

Men teachers _ _ ' :v*4 ' 

Women teachers „ . . _ 

Average number of pupils to a school . . . _ U2. 4 

Average uumber of pupils to a teacher jg, 5 


4 


/ 


* 
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Iterleht iiber die XL Konfereiiz fiir dns ldtnien und II iifssrlmlwoaen. 
Idstein. Gninflpie'rre. 1 !HM. 


V.-Thk 


COMMUNITY 


A Nit 


imk State 'in their Kf.lationh to Auxiliary 
SriIOOl. 8 . 


ItiiHiiAi-ER. U . Miki^s, L, mid Schinkh. II. llnndburh der Srhw uehnlnnlKen- 
filrsonre. I^dfizi^ und Wien, Teulmor und (irneser. Tim,". 

Damakcjikk. A. Aufmibcti der Uomeindpjxdit Ik. Jena. Klseher. t!K)L l^N) 
Seltrii. 

I uknzki.. Kr. lti<> llllfswlmlfii filr srhwnHilM-iriil.l,. Kimlrr. Ilmiihiirc und 
Leipzig. Voss. SS Seiten. 

IIki.i.kh. Til Gruftdrlss der I leilpiulatfotfik Leipzig. Knjrehmiuii. 1!HM. 

Jjilirenl>ei;irlite fiber die II nfsselmle filr Srbwnehbofii hi^te in IvHpzIjr. I^ipzlg, 
1 1 east • und ftet'ker. 

KiKi.mm.N. II. 1 >(*r sehwnHisimiiire Menseli im ofrentliehen Lelten. hi y A '\t- 
schrift filr Srliwm lisitiiti^n nfid Kpileptisrhe, LSNii, ; { — r>. 

I>i«* HirHoqre filr tfolstlj: Minderwertitfe. In Juf'endfursorKO, l!K)l. VII. 

Xa ru ann, Kr. I>er Wert der Seltwaclieu fiir die Pesmntlieit. Iterllu-Sclmne- 
1**02. Iturhverhi): dor *' Ilf If**.” 1!KI2. 

SrUMUt-MoNNARi. und Hartmann, A. So/.inle Kflrwnye filr Kinder tni h.IiuL 
ptlblitltfen Alter. .leini. Kiseher, 1!MM. 

Wank k. («. 1‘HvcliimHe jind 1'iidtmotflk. Wiesbaden. Heixuinnn. 1!KI5. * 


, XV. — TEACHERS A N It 1 ‘HI NCII'A I.S OF AlMUAKY SCHOOLS. 

ItoohHTKi n. Kmimne WiiiiHche fiir den weiteren* Aunlmu der 11 llfaschule. Prea- 
deih 1'iKsler. 

ItiiHUAl'KR. II.. Miklas. L.. und Sr h i n h.k. II. Ilmulburli der Srliwiulisimdtfen- 
filrRorKe. Udpzit; und Wien. Teulmer und C metier. 

Dkmook. .T. Die nnornmlen Kinder und (lire erzlelillelie Itelmmllium in IIahh 
und Seljule. Altenhnr*:. Hondo. 1 !K> I . 

GdRKE, M. Die Filler*- fiir irelstlu znriiekKebllebene Kinder. Hretdnu, 1900. 

Heller. Til (iruudrlss der IleNpiidatro^ik. l/eipzi^, Kn^elnmnn, 1!XM. 

Schreibeb. II. Kiir tins Wolil der Dunnneti in unseren ofTent lichen Selnden. 
In Die Klnderfeliler. 


XVI.— Pkiiauooicai. Significance of Auxiliary School. 

Simtznrr. A; Die wlweriKclniftllelie und prnktische Kedeutuue der pildiiKn- 
KlHcbeii Puthologii! fUr die VolkMHChulpiidnffoKik. In Deutftche Scbule 
1898. 1-4. 


|T»h> following' abbreviations arc used in this Index a. s.. nuxllliirv school; r. » s ,.'aux 
jdnry school^ ; hhnii.. association.! 


Accidents to chlldtcn. relation in abnormal 
development, 52 

A«1mln I mt ration nf justin', recommendation 
for s|x*H;il treatment nf defectives. 
Ill* 

Alcohol I** in In parents. rolutlon to abnormal 
development of children. 52. 

Arithmetic. ci-ncnil' rules for Instnetlon 
In, In h. kh. , 85. 

"Utllne uf Instruction In a s. of llnlle, 
sk, hi 

M net h ill Instruction In n . ss.. ht;. 
study of. in n. as.. 82. 

A run . history of recruits for. with restml' 
to n. h. record. 11 2. ~ 

Articulation iiml Hpeeeli correction In n. ss. t 
NT. 

Associations for ednent Inn und can* of 
ilcfectivcH. outline of Uerlln «jgRnl- 
pitlon. ltML-]o'l. 

outline of Koiilgslicrg organization, 110- 

111 . 

out I hie of Leipzig organization, lin. 

Attendance nt n. as., fnctorH determining, 70. 

Austrnlla. status of n. ss., 1 * 1 *. • 

Austria. HtRtus of a. s. Instruction. 1H. 

Auxiliary school association, Kdnlgsherg. 

no. 

•Auilliary schools, blanks miggeated for the 
teacher in trunaferrlng pupils to. 3 rt. 
buildings suggested for the use of. 7 ( 1 . 
duties of the school physician, 53 . 
status and outline nf organization of, at 
Mannheim, 43-47. 

Itelgluui, status of a, a. Instruction, 2 L 

Iterttn, association for the education and 
care of backward children, ttXl. - 
ptun for lnatructlon of defective!). 15 . 
reasons advanced for nonestahllabment 
of a. as., 15, 

Ulldlogr^phy of a. ss.. 1*25-131 

ItoardlnK schools for defectives, reasons 
Mooted for day schools' Recoining, loo. 

Breagens, M., researches respecting rela- 
tion of diseases of tonal la and nose 
to mental development, 50 

Hrusoels, blanks In use In the a. a., 30. 
music In the a. s., 06. 7 

“Changed accountability." consideration of, 
«Ath respect to punishment of de- 

, fectivea, us. 

r * 


Child psychology results of Its Rtudy in re- 
vealing necessity for a. s.. 20. 
t'hurch nut horlt les. cooperation In giving 
religious Mist no thin In a. HR.. 102. 
clnsalllcHt Ion of pupils. In n. ss., 78. 

r*'s 11 1 1 s of plan followed at Mannheim, 44. 
Coeducation in a. hh.. 8u. 

1 olognc. assistance of assoc la tlons In car- 
ing for a. s., HI. . 

t oiumlsslon for tin* Instruction and educa- 
tion of hack word children, Leipzig, 
I to. * 

I Common school, Hh failure to meet the 
needs of defectives. ;to. 

Compulsory attendance on a. ns., demand 
for laws as to, 1()4, 

(’ompulHory power of transfer to a. s., 
recommendation for. hy German 
auxiliary school association. 47. 
Cniitirmntiou of a. s. pupils, HU. 
Continuation schools, demand for work of. 
In (connect Ion with tfcfecGvett, 104. 
Corporal punishment, condemnation of Ita 
ose In a. ss., !».s. 

opinions of those favoring moderate 
use In a. s., Ull. 

Course of study for a. »*.. arithmetic, 86 . 

drawing 85. 
history, H4. ' 

home geography, 85. 
nut u rut history am! nature study, 86 . 
outline u»ed in Halle. 88 . * 

preparation nut to lie Intrusted to teach- 
ers of regular schools, 83. 
problems connected with, 80. 
religion, 84. 

singing and gymuastlca, 85. 
use of ltoblnson Crusoe' In connection 
with. 85. f* 

t 'ra mer. Professor, recommendations made 
Jointly with Professors Krlpelln 
und Klelnfeller us to Judicial treat- 
ment of defectives, 113, 

Criminal psychology, -consideration urged 
In connection with defectives, 112 . 
Hally programmes of a. se., general rules 
for making, 81-83. 

Day auxiliary schools, reasons for tbelr 
superiority over boarding schools* 
100 . 
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Defective*, general physical peculiarities. 

84. 

’suggested methods for teachers In de- j 
iermlntng who are. 35. 

Demoor. J., suggested study hy teachers of i 
his Ole anormalen Kinder uDd lhre ; 
erxtebllche BehandluDg In lit us und 
Schule. lie. V, 

Debmark, a. s. at Copenhagen. 21. 
Denominational question as to conduct of 
a. as., 80. 

Discipline In the a. a.. 97, 101. 

Diseases of children, revelation through 
medical examination In a. h of Halle. 
56. 

Drawing, outline of work In a. s. of Halle. 
91. % 

place In course of study recommended. 

85. 

Dresden, establishment of auxiliary ctasses, 

14. 

Economic conditions of cities, relation to 
number of defectives, 79. 
Employments for formej- pupils of a. sa.. 
the kinds In which they may suc- 
ceed, 105. 

England. .status of a. a. Instmctlon, 21. 
Epidemic diseases, claim by Witte that a. 

sa. are ’snnrces of. 2b. 

Equipment of a. s. buildings and grounds, 
general suggestions. 77. 

Ethical and social defects of abnormal 
children, 34. 

Experimental psychology, denial by Witte 
of Its claim of entire dependence of 
mental upon physical life, 29. 

Bye diseases, relation to mental develop- 
ment as noted In s. s. of Halle, 56. 
Folk-school teachers, reasons for lack of 
aucceaa as teachers of a. a., 116. 
France, lack of a. sa., 20. 

Frankfort on the Main, blanks lo use re- 
lating to transfer of defectives, 88- 
80. 

Freniel, Fr„ report aa to a. a. assn, at 
Kdnlgsberg, llo. 

Fuchs, A., suggested study hy teachers of 
bis Schwachslnntge Kinder Ibr- sit- 
tllcbe und Intellektuelle Bettung. 
116. 

Geography, owtllne of work lo a. s, of 
/TUIle, 90. 

Its place In tbs a. a. course of study. 85. 
Goemetry, outline of Instruction in a. a. 
of Halle, 91. 

German, outline of instruction In, In a. a. 
of Halle, 91. 

German a. a aaan^ Its recommendation as 
to compulsory transfer to a. a, 47. 
study of reports of. suggested for teach- 
er*, 116.' v. 

German Jurists, twenty-seventh conference 
of, consideration of legal status vf* 

■ defectives, 118. 
otsycbl, F. von, statement by, concerning 
early a. sa lo Berlin, 14. - 
' ** • ,, ■ .... : 


Uodtfrlng. prlnclps! of a. s., plan of npeech 
correction introduced by. In Schlps- 
wig-Hol»teln a. a.. 87. 

burke, Dr. M.. assertion of. as tn corrupt 
Influent*? of public Institutions for 
defectives, loo. 

suggested form foe record uf n. *. pupils, 

61 . V 

Uradlng In »i. hr.. ku. 

Grlefbach. I'rofessor. statement an to nece* 
sary quallflcatlnns for a. a. phyai 
clan. 5k. 

(iymnaalntn of a. n . equipment miggeated 
for. 77. 

(iymnaHtlcit. outline nf work In a. n. of 
Halle. 91. 

tjlymoustlcs. instruction In n. s5. 

gymnastics and slnglDg. outline of tlrst 
year Instruction In a. s. of I Is lie 

88 . 

Halle, admission blank used In a, a.. 42. 
a. s, course of study for first year. ss. 

a. s. cdurse of study for last year. 90. 

classification of pupils in a. 78. 
duties of a. s. physician. 53. 
general plan of n. s. course of study for 
first and last years, 86, 
method of collecting data from folk 
schools as to defective*. 43. 
rel Igio us Inst ruct Ion In » . s. g| Ten by 

clergymen. 102. 

satisfactory results of conaultatlona with 
pa rents of defectives. 51. 
statistics of a. s. attendance. 79. 

Hand work, outline of course in a, s. of 
Halle. 01. 

Harris. Dr. W. T., reference to adoption of 
a^ptem of semiannual promotions 
while superintendent at 8t. Louis, 
121. 

Haupt. Mr., proposal for establishing aux- 
iliary classes In little. 18. 

Health conditions of pupils In a. h. of 
Halle. 55. 

Health records of pupils In a. s. *of Halle. 

54. 

Health statistics of pupils of a. a. of Halle. 

55. 

Heller, Th.. suggested study hy teachers of 
bis Oruodrlas der UellpXdagoglk, 
116. 

HellstrOm, Dr. 0., statistic* of defectives lo 
Stockholm schools given by. 20. 

History, general place In the course of 
study of a. 84. 

outline of Instruction la. In a. a. of 
Hells. 90. 

Holland, status of a, s. Instruction, 21. 

Home conditions of defectives, observation 
of, by the teacher. 85. 
recommendation that the teacher make 
ctfretyl Inquiry as to, 52. 

Houri per week given to different studlei 
In a. a. of Halle, q|, ** 

Hungary, awakening of Internet In the edu- 
cation of defactlvsa, IK 
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Hygienic conditions' of buildings for a. *.. 
general rule*. 77. 

Infirmary of a. a., suggestions concerning, 
77. 


Intermissions In dally programmes of a. a., 

83. 

Jtaly, status of a. a. Instruction. 19. 

Kern. K. K.. cooperation of. with Th. 
Mtfttxner In establishing auction for 
pedagogical hygiene. 14 
lectures on education of defective chil- 
dren. 13. 

Klelhorn. II. » reference to work for boys 
after leaving a. s.. 112. 

NuggeatlnDR regarding use of the Ten 
('ommandraenU. 103. 

Klfibe. K-. record suggested by. for o. s. 
pupils, 63. 

Klelnfetler. Professor. recommendations 
made Jointly with Professors Krape- 
lln nnd Framer as to Judicial treat- 
ment of defectives, 113. 

Klemm, l)r. L. U.. article on auxiliary 
school, particularly from American 
point of view, 121. 

Kiln Igniters. outline of purposes and organi- 
zation bf a. h. assn.. 110. 


Krapelln. 1’rufeasor, recommends tionn made 
Jointly with Professors Cramer and 
Klelnfeller as to Judicial treatment 
of defectives, 113, 

Ujr ''l W. A.], record^^fcr defect Ives Ufa*- 
(rating plan proposed by, 71-74. 
suggested point* to lie followed In making 
record of defectives, 70. 

I*andenberger. Inspector, adwtce against 
overlondlng the defective child with 
religious material. 101. 

Legal responsibility of defectives, conditions 
to be considered In connection with 
administration of Juatlce, 113. 

Letpstg, outline of organisation of commis- 
sion for the Instruction and educa- 
tion of backward children, HO. 
plan of K. Richter of sending out ques- 
tionnaires respecting former puplla, 
111 . * , 



questionnaire In use for obtalnlng-dats aa 
to defectives, 39. 

reason periods in a. sa., 81. 

Literature of tv a. instruction, work* rec- 
ommended for teachers, 11 A. 

Ualjarewskl, Doctor, reference! o Institu- 
tion fur defective* at 8tT*etersbur(c 
managed by. 20. 

Mannheim, procedure In 'admitting puplla 
lo a. a.. 48—47, 
number of puplla In a. a., 79. 
reference to system of grading, 121. 

Manual labor, general rule* aa to employ- 
ment In *, aa., 8ft. 

Marking puplla In a. sa.- register In use at 
Halle. 01. 

Materialism, Witte** claim {hat the a. a. 
ataods for, 29. 

Medical exatBlnattoa of defectives, mg. 
seated fora of record, 04. 4 


Medical examination of cblldren In schools 
of Halle, 54. 

I Medical specialists, their cooperation with 
school physician at Halle. 56. 

"Medical pedagogy." material view of 
brain processes taken by. 29. 

Medical treatment for defective*, notice to 
parents of need of. In Halle, 55. 

Memory, weakness of. In mental defectives. 
33. 

Mental defectives, advantages of sending 
them to a. *. early, 48. 

: Mental deficiency*, relation to ethical and 
Koclal abnormality. 34. 
relation to physical abno^nallty. 34. 

! Menu I fatigue, liability of weak-minded 
pupils to. 33. 

programmes arranged to minimize In 
a. as.. 81. 

Method of Instruction followed In the 
school for defect lves^etabl (abed at 
Rome by l>r. Kante de Sanctis. 19. 

Method of Instruction In the a. s.. neces- 
sity nf coordinating new material 
with old. 95. 


- Model a. as., suggested establishment of, in 


university towns. 118. 

| Modeling. Its Importance In the a. a. course 
of study. 93. 

! Moral defects In relation to mental defi- 
ciency. 35. 

; Morin, I)r. J.. his statement respecting lack 
■of a. sa. In France, 20. 

; Mothers of deficient children, consultation 
with, by the teacher. 3ft. 

I Music, value In a. ss., .96. 

| Niray, 't>r. A. von. organisation of a. aa. 

1 'In Hungary urged by, lf£ 

recommendations as to training of tench- 
era of Hungarj for a. aa.. 18. 

Natural history Inat ruction In *. sa., 8ft. 

Natural science, outline of work In a. a, of 
Halle, 90. 

Nature study Instruction In a. ss.. 85. 

Naumann. Pr.. *statement respecting the 
states duty to the lowest class of 
socletj. 103. • 

Nerve diseases of cblldren. dnty of a. a. 
physician to study, 57. 

Newspaper*, use In higher classes of a.sa.,96. 

Norway, status of a. a. Instruction, 21. 

Parental cooperation, its desirability in 
connection with transfer to a. ».. 47. 

V .parents' evenings." arrangements for, ad- 
▼laed, to gain cooperation of pa- 
rents, 90 . 

Parents of defectives, difficulty of gain- 
ing their cooperation, 99. 
general economic condition of, 49» 
methods of getting data from, at Halle, 51. 
opposition to transfer of puplla to a. 
a-* 47. 


reasons for their unwillingness to ptaes 
children In a. a, 47. 
suggested data concerning, 50. 
tuggssted lira of Inquiry aa to history* 
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.I'hoto*r»ph». ralue In mirklng mrnts; de 
vetopment of a. a. pupils, 4 k). 
Physical %hoormalltles to children, their 
relation to mental, 34. 

Physics! condition of pupils, close study 
of. advised. 99. 

Physical defects of a. s. pupils, statistics 
of. at Hslle. 55. 

•Physical development, 'cooperation of phy- 
slcliin In n. s. respecting. 53. 
Physical examination of children In schools 
of I lalle, 54. 

Physical measurement* of pupils In a. a. 
of Halle. r>e. 

Plauen, half-yearly reports to parents of 
pupils In n. s.. 75. 

questionnaire used for ohtalnlng 4tata 
as to defective*. 4(M1. 

Play , Its place In the Rchool (*u rrlculum, 
93. 

Playgrounds. outline of work In a. b. of 
Halle. 88, 

In connection with a. a., 77. 

Preparation of teachers for a. s. work. 

general" sugge*t Ions as to. 1 1ft- 1 19. 
Programmes of a. rr., 81. 

Psychiatry, need for the a. s. physician 
having sound knowledge of. 5S. 

Pupil b la a.* as., numler to u class, 79. 
Questionnaires for proourlog data as to 
defectives. Rrunaels, 30. 

Fraokhtrt on the Main. 36. . j 

Halle, 42. a 

Lelpslg, 36. 

Mannheim, 44-46. 

Plauen, 40. 

Recesses In a. a., suggestions as to length, 
frequency and purposes of. 83. 

. Records of a r. pupils, form for keeping, : 
suggested by Dr. M. Gorke, ttl. 
suggested point* to be followed In keep- 
ing, 71. 

Religion, general scope of instruct Ion In, , 
In a. s., 84. 

w pUn of Instruction In a. a. of Halle, , 
88, 90. 

Religious belief of defectives in a. a,, geo- 
eril factor* for the teacher's const d-’ j 
erattoo, 80. 

Rellgloui Instruction of defectives, coop* \ 
eratlon, of church authorities in con- 
• section with. 102, 

•*edvks to teachers respecting scope of, 
14)1. 

• "Repeating ” or ‘furthering” classes, 
pin of wort of, at Mannheim, 44. 
^Retardation Of pupils, onuses of. 27. 

reasons for, other than mental defi- 
ciency. 81. 

Rewards, nne of, Instead, of pantahments 
Id a. an., 08. 

Mbsht er, K., account given by, of founding 
of teachers* seminary at Rome, 19. 

I«f Ion ,tre^ sent out by, at Letpalg 
Wft^lhf Advancement of former pu 
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Kuhtrv K.. statement, as to ah|IIty of 
defectives to do certain kinds of work 
105. 

statement from report of. *b to rewards 
for employers of defectives. 106. 
suggested form for tStcord of a. s. pupils 
63. ’ 

Kickoff, Superintendent A. J . reference to 
establishment by. of flrBt American n 
r.. 121. 

Robinson I'rusoe. use of advised ua i«ibIk 
of Instruction hi nature study tm.l 
home geography, s,",. 

Kbnier, A., advice against overloading the 
defective child with religious mate 
rial, mi. 

Husain, luck of st'hitols fur defectives. 20. 

Snnrtla. Dr. Snnte de. Hrhnol for defectives 
established by. at Rome. 10. 
reference to the value of works nf art 
to a. s. pupils. !P% 

i ^School harden. Its inclusion among the 
need* of a. we., 77. 
outline of work In a. s. of Halle, ms. 

kchoolhnuse for the n. r.. suggestions aa to 
site, equipment, eh.. 77 

School hygiene, neceaslty for a. s. physi- 
cian having Interest In. 58. 

School physiclnn. assistance in securing 
better hygienic conditions. 59. 
duties In a. a. of Malle. .-i3. 
reference to official yearly report for 
Halle schools, 35 . 

required quallftcaflons according to Pro- 
fessor flrlesharh, 5M. 

School register, description of the kind 
vised In a. 8 . of Hnlle. (11. 

Secondary schools, occurrence of abnontiH I 
children In, 31. 

Segregation of the weak-mlnd«^l. reason* 
for, 28. 

Slcklnger, Dr. A., classification of Mann 
balm pupils according to nhllltie*. 
43. 

suggestions an to grading In city schools. 
121 . 

Singing, general ncope of. In the a. s. bourse 
-of study. 85. 

outline of work In a. s. of Halle, in. 

Sleeping Conditions of children, observation 
by the teacher with respect to ab- 
normal development. 32. 

Social and ethical defects, their geoerat 
occurrence with mental deflclence* 

34. 

Special classes, organisation of. at Mann- 
heim, 44. 

Speech correction us practiced by Godt- 
frlng In the province of Schleswig- 
Holstein, 87. 

Speech defects, relation .of, to backwardness 
of puplla. 33. 

Spiral method of Instruction' la a a, 
value In the general scheme, 96. 
Spiritual nature of the child, revelation 
through study of physical condl* 
tlott, 29. * \ ' * ^ ■ 
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Summering and stuttering, efforts toward 
correcting, followed In Schleswig- 
Holstein, R7. 

Stutzner, Th, assistance in establishing 
section for pedagogical hygiene. 14. 
pamphlet of. on establishment of a. as., 
13. 

Si rumjtell. I,., statement as to relation of 
therai»euti(*8 and pedagogy. .'1 n 
suggested study by ten chert! of bis hie 
pUUngogische rf&thologle Oder die 
I .eh re von den Kehlern der Kinder, 
uti. 

Similes. time and order of each In a. ss., 
* 2 . 

Sweden. status of a. sa.. -0. 

Swiss public welfare society, course for 
teachers (if special classes. 11*. 

Sw itr.erland. status of a. s Instruction. IS. 

Talkativeness as nn evidence ‘of deviation 
* from the normal, :i;l. 

Teachers nnd principals of n. ss., lack of 
training for the work. 1 14. 

Ten vlters of the a. s.. need of careful study 
by. of Individual defectives. lift, 
paramount nature of the teacher's per- 
sonality, 1*1 

reasons for failure of folk -school teachers 
who Iterome, 11.1. 

i he special ijuflll Heat Ions tuvessn rj . 1 1.1. 
text -honks suggested for their study, lltt, 

‘rechnical work It) a. hh.. si. 

Ti-eth of children, telat Ion to pn iper dc . 
vehtpment. 17 

Text-book for a. s. teacher", -uggest Ion of 
leading ones for study, l lb. 


Textbooks for use In a. present lurk of, 
86. 

Trades, the training of defectives for, 10a 
Training schools for teachera, discussion of 
thelf* relation to s. s. question as to 
preparation of teachers. 117. 

Training of teachers for defectives, estab- 
lishment of courses by the Swiss 
I public welfare society. II*. 

! estahl IshniAit of seminary In Koine. 11*. 
[.Transfer of pupils to a. need of careful 
I consideration on the part *of the 

I teacher, .'12. 

! from “ repeating ” clmn-es nt MannheUn. 
! 46 

! Tolled States, itnf 's . of n. s. Instruction. 

j 22. 

■ Weak-minded children. proport Ion to t*npu- 
| la tlon. 7U. t 

I “ Weak-roimhMlijPHS." determlnut Ion of what 
constitutes. .12. 

Wehrhnn. I toe tor, first president of the 
t Ccrumti national association of n. tta.. 

1 Weygundt. W.. advice, ngalnsngtfWoading 
the defective child with religious 
material, lol. 

1 Witte. .1. 11.. opinion as to s. as.. 27. 

: Work of children after school hours, rela- 
, tlon to vitality. .12. 

| Workshops oj n. s.. general suggestions as 
j . to. 77. 

Women tenr Iters of a. s . dealrnhlllty of 
r thelr employment In some eases. 118. 
their employment in Kuglund, 21. 
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